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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Lyme. 
IACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAM-ON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a specia.ty. Location delightful. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLEs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss pee ae School 
‘ s for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 
ConNEcTICUT, Stamford. nen 


] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 


d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. Until Sept. 1, Miss 
White may be addressed at But er, Pa. 
ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll, C arroll Co. : 
CARROLL SEMIN. ARY, with tts 


T. 

A 7 Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
*“ Oreads " giving particulars, free. Write to Prin. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 

POSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A Schoo! of oy 
HARLEs O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 
‘USHING ACADEMY.—A_ first-class 
~ College Preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. txpenses, $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year be- 
gins Sept. 5. Send fora catalogue. Jas. E. Voss, Prin. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Billerica. 
ITCHELL’S BOYS SCHOOL.—A 
strictly select Lb ogo ft School. 
Admits boys from eight to fifteen 
M. C. MITCHELL, A.M. 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos ; 


OSTON UNII a3 i STTY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, | L L. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto ton \. 
NSTITUTE of TE C “HNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, end S Mining Magtncertng Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. RORERT RICHARDS, Sec, 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Poston. _ 
WRIVATE SCHOOL for the popes ation of 
pupils for the Institute of Technology, and for the 
thorough education of boys in general, wi I be opened 
September 26, at No. 18 Boylston Place, Roston. The 
special features of the school, course of study, refe- 
rences, etc., will be found in a circular which may be 
obtained on application to 
ALBERT HALE, English High School, Boston. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
ba ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexcepth on- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected, 
ABborT, Ph.D., 13 lake View Ave. 


Address FRANCIS E. 
MASSACHU SETTS, , Greenfield. 
faa ton ECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
MasssCHUSETTS, S. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 


( “RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $45 y’. Catalogues 
GFORGE F. MILLs, Principal — 


on application. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Lenox, Berkshire C 


ENOX ACADEMY. — 1803-188}. — The 
~ humber of boys that can be received into the 
Principal’s home is limited to twelve. {[t is necessary 
to apply early. Best references _exchanged. Terms, 
$550. HARLAN H. BaLLarD. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. : 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
i Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. . , 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charies 

Francis Adams, LUL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
aratory an’ Roarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, al ap plicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information addres: 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Pre 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, No. 141 High Street 
tA ELM S.—Family and Day Schoo: , 
Girls. For circulars address the Principals 

Misses PORTER & CHAMPNEY 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
J hap "NT HOLYVUKE SEMINAR) 
F Four vears’ course for women. Special 
in French, German, and Greek. Observatory, 
tories, and art-gallery. Library of 11”) vols 
and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANCHARI 
MaSsacHvsetts, South Braintree 
- : + “ - , 
7 HE THAYER CADEM) Fi 
term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 
ber 12. 
Entrance examinations June 27 
For terms, etc., address 


lab 
Board 
, Prin 





and September | 


J. BR. SEWALL, 
Head Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbriogge, Berkshire Co 


UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys ana 
Young Men orivately fitted - college. Condi 
tioned or rejected candidates coache: F. HOFFMANN 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

Fi IGHLAND Military Academi Estad- 
lished 1856 by present Supt., C. B. MeTrcaLre. ALM 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. 

SNGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
« for Boysand Young Men. Jastruction during th 
summer inall preparatory studies. A cool and pleasant 
lace to prepare for the fall examinations, Address 
he Principal, Rev. A. B. Brows, A.M. (Yale) 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
iI ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
P —A thorough Classical and Scientific Schoo! 


Graduates admitted to University upon d iplom % Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
Next term opens Sept 18. Expenses, 8550 a year. For 
catalogue, aduress Colonel RoGers, Supt 


_ NEw Hampsuire, Portsmouth. 
| ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL fer Youn 
Ladies will begin its tenth year September 
Cc Circulars on application. 
DANA'S " 


New JERSEY, Morristown 
] ISS £. ELIZABETH 

d lish and French Boarding-School for \ ne 
Ladies reonens Sept. 1% Enlarged school-rooms and 
gymnasium. Large an? attractive grounds I 
advantages inevery department. Boar) and tu‘tion in 
Fnglish and Latin, $460 per annum. For cir vi 
dress the Prinvipal, until Sept. 1, Cambridge, Washi 
ton County, N. 





NEW JERSEY, New frurswick, 13 Livingston Ave 
TH MISSES ANABLE'S 
French Boarding and Day S« “ni wool f 





y ne La 


dies. One hour from New York, and an hour an f 
from Philadelphia, ov the Pennsylvania Kaiir 
_ The school will open September 12. 
NEw York, Albany 
LBANY LAW SCHOOL.— 
Y ? gins Sept. 4, 1883. For cirecula ars uddress the De 
HORACE - SuiTn, LI 
7 New YorK, Aurora, Cayu va Take 
rr “ 
4 ELLS COLLEGE fer Yeouns 
j Full Collegiate Course. Music an Art 


Session begins Septet ber 12, 1885 
Send for catalogue. 
F. S. Frisper, D.D., President 
New York, Clifton Springs, Ont: 2 


THe CLIFTON SPRINGS Female Semi 


nary, a Home School in orporat tin 





to parents the best educational advantages for their 
daughters. <A liberal course of experience 
teachers ; moderate charges. For catalogue al ress 


Miss C. F. 
New York, Clinte on. { ome ida Co 
IRKLAND HALL.—Preta 


best colleges, etc Te rms, $50) a vear 


Hany, Principal 


Rev. OLIVER OWFN, A.M... Rect 
New YORK, ay 
LMIRA FE COl ( 
“ “rough: nae riving a super 
tion in College, Eclecti Chriss 





Courses of Stw ty, also in Music and Art 
Heated by steam and furnished with « 


Charges moderate. Send for Cataloow 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, I res 
New Yous. Ithaca 

“ORNE UNIVERSITY, 1883.—En 

trance examinations begin at 9am. Ju 18 and 
Sept. 18. For the Ustversrry Rrotster, with full stat 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships 
etc., and special information, apply to the Pres nt 


New Yors. 1 yons 
YONS MUSICAL ACAD# 
« i854\—Daily lessons. Noted 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern fechni 
tistic execution. Address L. H. SHERWOOD 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


New ¥ Fast Fifty eighth Street 


1/ ISS MARY HARRIOTTI NORRIS 
d will reopen her School for Young Ladies and! 





Misses Oct, 10. Classes for Adults, Nov 1 Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellest Smith, and Narvard Framina 
tions Advanced Classes in Art, literature, Sctence 
an! Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 
Languages and Musk Boarding puplis Himited to 1 
Addreas, till Sept. 15, Boonton 
New York, Kye 
MARA INSTITUTE S 
a year Henny Tat x, I ycip 
New \ RK, Sing Stus 
)* £2 ‘ V ry Ne we 
opens Weatnestay evening Sept Ad ipeee 
Rev. D. A. Hote a. Phi 
New York, Sing Sing 
IGHLAND SEMINAR) , } 
Ladies and Children will reopen Seq iz 
Mrs. Pentre and Miss Bagiry, Principals 
New York, Suspension Hridge 
JE TEATN COLLEGE — Prepares fo 
the Universities, etc. Terms, 60 per annum 
WILFRED FR. Munro. AM. President 
New York, Tairytown 
“ a f ify } ‘ "aa \ 
2 50. hte 
. Music and Artextra 
NEw York, | tea 
| [RS PLATTS SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladtes The next school vear begins Wed uesday 
Sept. 10, S88 Applications should be made early 
Ont ws nnati, & Park Avenue, Wal { Hille 
| OLAS, y £ ’ ar : 
Fath Ss choo! wi reopen Sept n ne n 
with the Da ho € Mixes Stairs and Mias 2 Mpeve 
and alse fo the instruction of Chose preferring to st ¥ 
atl thie UIATS OT Applic ation 
Cth Cincinnati 
] i ‘ \ \ \ 4 
F Ladies, Beautif ar ‘ is ? 
reugh scholars? Res ‘ art 1 vantagss 
Constant attention clive . ‘ 
rs ilars a ress any M rt resident 
ON Painesville 
a Holyoke plan Yoth vr. opens Sept. 12, °S8. Butld 
ings enlarsed and refurnished. For tilus. cire. or ta 


1 
logue, and other information, address Miss Evans, Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 


[RENITY SCHOO ; 
Eyiscopal Church in Phitadelp! 
an 2 


opens on Thursday, the h of Septem 
the pr 


The 
next 








ecants for admission will meet fessors 1 
bu ings. on Wi nid Avenue an 1 Fiftieth street, at 
eleven o’cloek on that day. For further information 
reas Rev. Dr. CHILDs, Secretary of the Board 
PFNNsyiVeNta, Philadelphia, 1250 Pine Street 
i Keepy 


| {SS ANABLE'S Encl ima J 
d Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
T 1 fifth vear begins Sept. 10, ISS 
PENNSYLY 4é7a, Norwood 
Chestnut Hill ~~ 

| RS. WALTER D.COMEGYS and Miss 
4 Rell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Philadelphia, Avenue, 


PENNsY1 VANTA 


CHOOT yk 


Philadelphia 

(© é SCH O01 ( y% "NG LA- 
ies Philad lelphia hestm it Street Se ~minary ), will 

Open September 26 





vr cir irs apply to Principals, 
Miss BONNEY iss ©, FE. RENNETT, 
Mias DILLAYE, Miss S. P. EASTMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA, te eas oat a3 hestnut St 
HE MISSES L. V. S WITH and Rk. 
Ashbridge's Poarding ae Day School for nti 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 25, 1883 


A iress as above 
( a, ENWOOD.—A 
7 Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Kidge, immediately on reese and Ohio Rali- 
and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia, 
Davip F. Boyp, Principal, 


Vrror1a, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 


Military School for 





Hlue 
road, 


GERMANY, Rannover, 52 Groase Barlinge 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School fo» 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 


Baltimore, Md. 

S END for Catalogue of American Poetry 
. from the Collection of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
Providence. W. T. TIBBITTS, Providence, R. L. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


subscriber, unless made 


704, New York. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line ae 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice af page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
ehotce of position, $80. aa 

Double rates for top af column or other pre-— 
Serred position, then specified ; where positions _ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in ordcr of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. Fi 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — = 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
atde of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,600 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


— 


+,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single eqgen may be had. 


Dee aiiitien 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 








[ OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, oe- *. 
ete T BR. Stewart # Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St. N 


7 iz McPHERSO: N, 
» Designer, and Stained-Glass 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Domestic. 
y VES Fitted with Fan med Glasses. Field, 
1 


« Marine, and Opera aases, Teleacopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear ag et. 
H. WALDSTRIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
( ‘atalogue: 8 by enc osing stamp. _Establi ished 18 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & C CO., L Domestic 
f Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth’ Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





~ Pai nter, Decorator, 
Manufacturer, 








Py 





Professional. 
C HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
- Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


bg OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 12u Broadway, N. +Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 or Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., N 
W 7; J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 
+ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. — 


Wants. 


A LADY would like a situation as companion 
7 or nurse for an invalid. Will go anywhere. 


“ Addre 8s 
F. H., » Elmira Water: Cure, , Elmira, B. 7. 


A LADY, graduate of one of the best high 
Pe schools near Boston, with two years of experi- 
ence, particularly as teacher of Latin and French, de- 
sires an engagement for the coming year. 

Address P. O. Box 692, Newton, Mass. 


LADY of e ampere nee will receive into her 
Lo family, for any desired period, one or two little 
uit giving them a mother’s care and a refined home. 
ruts on in Music, French, and English given in the fami- 
if desired. . Fletcher, 


Harttond, Conn. 

Refers by permission to W. C. Prime, LL.D., New 
York; Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, New York; Rev. 
N. J. Burton, D.D., Park Church, Hartford, Conn.; RKod- 
ney Daa Travelers’ Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; W. F. 
Poule, , Librarian, Public Library, Chicago. 


Address B. C., care W. 


POSITION desired as Classical Jusiren oe 
Ps by a Ph.D. of Harvard (°83). 
, 16 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


“RA DUA TE (PA.D.) and former Fellow of 


J Johns Hopkins University wishes sition in a 
college. Speciaities—Mathematics and Physics. Two 
years’ experience in colle . Aen —y Johns Hopkins 


and other references. F. H. J., Nation office. 


DOSTTION desired in calien or high school, 
by an experienced college professor of language Ss. 
Spec ialties, Greek and German. Univ. of Va 
, 608 E. Leigh, Ric hmond, Va. 


‘ £~ ARTIST, J. U "ARD STIMSON, 

Graduste of Yale '72, Paris Academy of Fine 
Arts, late Instructor and Lecturer Princeton College, 
Illustrator for Lippincott, and, with his wife, Exhibitor 
at society of American Artists, offers his services, with 
valuable material gathered abroad, and experience in 
teaching, to a good school, college, or remunerative 
winter class. 

Best recommendations given and required. 

SUMMER UUT-DOOR SCHOOL, Ee. Hampton, L. I. 


THE BRITISH CHAPLAIN of - Karls- 
ruhe, Baden, Germany, receives pupils. Foreign 
Unusual advantages. 





professors Home comforts. 
Address as above. 


‘i RELATIVE MERIT and various 
technicalities of oa Encyclopedias fully 
by an expert, who can 


demonstrated (free of ¢ ~~ A an 3 
ddress EXPERT, care 


furnish the highest testimonia 
of the Nation, New York. 


y de O LADIES, teachers of successful expe- 
rience, desire positions in the same school, or 
Lite ruture, geology, mathematics, specialties. 


vicinity. 
Best references. Address 


Would teach other branches. 
INsTRUCTORS, Haverhill, Mass. 


Mb 


for two young people—boy, 
Greek, and mathematics; and girl, 
Latin, usual English, and nusic. 

ee ants please state age, nationality, where edu- 
eated, when graduated, experience, and amount of 
sals ary required. 


Address G. H., 

WH ZTANTED—By two experienced prit rate 

tutors (Harvard) two pupils to complete a small 

class to prepare for college during the coming summer 
at a quiet summe a yeeege near Boston. 


E 4 ieee Jr., ¢ Cambridge, Mass. 


TANTED,in a retired home in a Southern 

State with pleasant surroundings, a good tutor 
sixteen years, in Latin, 
thirteen years, in 


Nation office. 





ALE GRADUATE, experienced principal, 
desires engagement for 74 school year. hil; gh. 
est testimonials. _ Address Bo: Box 5, | Roc eky Point, 2. 


-EDUCATIONAL. 


The — CALENDAR of the 1884. 
EW ENGLAND 


7 " CONMRRVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Beautifully illustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to your- 
self and musical friends. Send names and addresses to 
E. TOURJEF, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Largest aad best- appointed Music, Literary, and 
Art School, and HOME for Young Ladies, in the world, 


A gency, 





The Unton Teachers 


lst, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services ; 


2nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


Application blank and circular sent forstamp. Ad 


dress A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 
| ISS HESSE, 76 W. atalaailial: Street, 
l “pee competent teachers, tutors, governesses, 
readers, lecturers, singers, etc. 
Parents advised in choice of schools. 
Refers by favor to the families of don. Hamilton F ish, 
ex- secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


JROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
de teachers, speclalfets with positions in Cen 
estern, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 








dents 
tral, 


“NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
| FOR SUUTHAMPION AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
} day and Satur: ~ted from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboke 
RATES OF ‘PASSAGE on LONDON, HAVRE, AND 


First Cabin, $100; oouml Cabin $60; 
Pre paid we £ oy cates, 


| For a or 
| ELRICHS "6O., AGENTS, 
| 2 Bowling ¢ Green. 


era, $30 ; 





Unmounted Photographs s 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


I Vadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

| 84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

| 


5,000 


r Catalogues free on a application. 


in Be G UNTHER, 
CONFECTIONER, 
CHICAGO. 
(Refers to all Chicago. } 


CAN DY. 


’ 
AT — ~ 
GuntHER’s 
A sample order by ex- 
ress of the finest candy 
n America will be oo. | 
| to any address for $1, $2, 
| $3, or $6. Put up in hand- 
| some Loxes, suitable for | 
presents. Try it once. ! 








OMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, in- 
cluding Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and 
Poultry, packed under the best conditions, and free 
from adulteration. Orders now received for fall ship 
ment. Price-list sent on application. 
Address 
ONEIDA CommuUNITY (Limited), Community, 5 | | 2 


VICT OR. -TRICY CLES. 


Highest class work ; new features. 


Send 3-cent stamp 


for Lllustrated Catalogue. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


i) 


Hartford, Conn. 


NK 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





PENGERIAN 


Extra Black, Writing, 
and ° 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





Send for 
i Circular. 
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Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the United States as a weekly journal of literary and political criticism otf ( 
highest order, conducted free from the control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been revive 
‘ Y TZer 
authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York Frening Post, it has s facilities 
every department, enlarged its size to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its vious list S 
management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors intend that the .Va/ shall be \ 
before the medium of the best thought of the country and time The names of the principa ntt “ 
found below. 
Its Departments are 
The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreig gether w summary 
of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion of leading political and s« st 
Spectal Correspondence. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers 
Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of th 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics 
D pare pape ° ? on ,« rT? ss . " } ¥ 1 } 
Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, et 
The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable shape t g, s t the 
Nation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records otf trent events of 
importance in the political and literary world available. Two volumes are completed a l X Lge 
accompany the last issue of each volume. 
a — ss iets : as : ; 
lerms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on applicat I it i) 210) 6=Broadway 
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the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
bis criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and | 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every | 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.” 
Nation, New York. 


‘**Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in bis | 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. | 
Helprin, like his leader, has the humility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such | 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle | 
of early Hebrew literature.”—Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (‘* Unity,” Chicago). 


“This is an agreeably written, and, in the | 
best sense, popular work. There is | 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”—Academy, London. 


‘** Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen | 
in der enylischen, wie in der deutschen, bollind- 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra- 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin 
(‘* Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 


} 
‘*In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 


want begroeten.”"—Dr. A. Kuenen (‘* Theolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 
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The Week. 


THE Civil-Service Reform Act went into ope- 
ration this week, and it is worthy of note that 
there has for some time past been great activity 
in filling the vacancies on the old plan, so as to 
anticipate the examinations. There will prob- 
ably now fora similar reason be for a good 
while great slowness in making vacancies. 
We shall probably hear of much fewer re- 
movals from places covered by the Act than 
ever before, and if so, it will furnish very 
strong corroboration of the theory on which 
the civil-service reformers have acted—that if 
you properly secure the entrance to the civil 
service, the exit will take care of itself; 
that is to say, if politicians cannot put their 
own ‘‘men” into the service, they wilf not 
trouble their heads about turning anybody 
out of it. They care nothing about making 
vacancies unless they are allowed to fill them. 
The examinations thus far held, too, have 
refuted that much-used story that the new 
régime would fill the se1vice with boys fresh 
from college and quick in answering ques- 
tions about the population of Timbuctoo and 
the weight of the moon. As a matter of fact, 
the candidates appear to be largely persons 
over thirty, with some experience of life. 
The examinations, again, are reported to be 
very simple and easy; so that the dislike of 
the politicians to have their ‘‘men” submit 
to them indicates a rather remarkably low 
order of intelligence among their followers. 
There is no longer any doubt, in short, that 
the system will work and work well, and not 
only have a purifying effect on the service, 
but on public life in general. It will relieve 
real politicians from an odious burden, and 
will disgust sham politicians with politics, 
and revive and fortify the idea, which was ra- 
pidly disappearing from the popular mind, 
that public office is a trust, and not a piece of 
private property, and that making away with 
public money under the name of salaries is as 








bad as making away with it under the name of | 


plunder. 





There are, however, now that it is fairly es- 
tablished, two things that the voters must bear 
in mind. One is, that the generation of poli- 
ticians who grew up under, and have pushed 
their political fortunes through, the spoils sys- 
tem, will probably never be reconciled to the 
new régime, and will do whatever can be safely 
done to weaken or discredit it. Its fullest 
efficiency and value we shall probably have to 
look for at the hands of a new generation. The 
second is, that the reform will never be wholly 
safe until both parties have accepted it. At 
present the Democrats are avowedly hostile 
to it, and, if they got into power in their pre- 
sent temper, would endeavor to destroy it 
either by repealing the law or refusing appro- 
priations to carry it out, or compelling their 
President by ‘‘ pressure” to disregard it. 
Consequently, it is, as regards this, a prime 
necessity of the situation that they should 


never get into power until they have as 
frankly accepted the application of business 
principles to the Government service as the 
abolition of slavery and the other results of 
the war. They kicked against these as long 
as they could, and only accepted them when 
repeated defeats had made it plain that kick- 
ing was The civil-service reform 
idea wili have to be got into their heads by 
the same process, but it will take more time, 
because the lesson that there can be politics 
without spoils is probably the hardest they 
have ever had to learn. 


useless. 





Poor Mr. Rollins has put himself out of his 
agony in New Hampshire by withdrawing 
from the Senatorial contest. He did so, how 
ever, in a characteristic letter, which seems to 
have excited some amusement in the Legisla 
ture, inasmuch as itinvited all his competitors 
to retire with him—on what ground did not 
clearly appear, except that it would make him 
more comfortable. The letter dwelt mainly 
on the regularity of his nomination and on 
the exceeding regularity of his own political 
career as a supporter of regular nomina 
tions and ‘“‘ accredited modes of action.” He 
made some scathing allusions, also, to those 
who ‘repudiate their party obligations, and 
stand as candidates in defiance of the will of 
the organization.” There is probably nothing 
which so bewilders men of Mr. Rollins’s kind 
as the numbers and brass of this 
time, and the way they laugh when they are 
called *‘ kickers" and accused of 
Secretary Chandler has since been trying to 


class in our 
‘ discord.” 


get into his shoes, and show the world how 
but 


a practical man runs for a Senatorshi 
much 


5 


there appears to be 
for him. 


too discord even 


The demand of the Pennsylvania Republi 
cans that Congress ** adopt such legislation 
as will insure the full redemption” of the 
trade dollar, and ** provide means for its con 
version into other for 
based upon the reason that 
trade dollar is largely in the hands of the la 
boring people.” That it has been ‘‘largely in 
the hands of the laboring people,” put there 
by employers who cheated their laborers by 
passing upon them a depreciated coin as one 
of full value, is unquestionably true. But it 
is not true that the trade dollar is largely in 
the hands of these laborers now, and it will 
not be henceforth, unless they permit them 
selves to be cheated with their eyes open. 
It is, on the contrary, ‘largely “in the hands 
of speculators, who have gathered it up at 
something like its bullion valye, 90 cents or 
less, and who are hoarding it with the expecta 
tion of seeing Congress do the very thing the 
Pennsylvania Republicans recommend, so that 
they can dispose of it with a profit of 10 per 
cent. or more. The Congressional action urged 
will not benefit the laborers at all. They have 
been fleeced beyond recovery, for most of 
them had to spend their money almost as fast 
as they gotit. They are therefore not the peo- 
ple to hoard large quantities of trade dollars, 
waiting for Congress to enhance their value. 


eoin circulation,” is 


“the dk preciat d 


It is the speculating money hoarder who is 


now to be benefited, and we hope Congress 
will do no such thing, although the pressury 


will be strong 


The members of the colored press of th 
United States have been holding a convention 
Its object seems to have been not so much the 
improvement of the newspapers represented af 
can be 


| 
the meeting—an object which, indeed, 


best accomplished in the several offices of 
pre 


those journals 
hensive 


as the adoption of a com 


political platform for the colored 


It consists of a good many planks 
the 


pursuit of 


people. 


such as coeducation of races ; mixed 


schools and teachers ; 


arts by negroes; opening of 


tories, and industrial schools to 


pretmption of public 
improvement of the Mississippi River. ur 


lands by them 

ing the negroes not to be the tool of any 
party ; the promotion of ‘‘ the best interests 
the country and the 
recognition of colored voters by parties. Thet 
and bad in 


tions, but they will perhaps compare favorat!y 


race; a& demand 


is a mixture of good the t 


in practicability and sincerity with the 


party platform. The convention further 





clared itself to b in sympathy with the R 
publican party on the tariff? question \ 
out saying which wing of the party and what 
view of the tariff. The only resolu { 
ly pertinent to newspapers Wasa typ i , 
one recommending that ‘* the word 
Ww 1 and printed with a N 
fu wr adv t { 1 i 
superfluous i f the « \ : 
tivelv discuss a I s cis Ss sted by 
platf t) yw Ww 1 stack 1W ht 

The ‘private arrangement “ by which Mr 
Jay Gould has just paid a $1,400,000 dividend 
to the Western Union stockholders out of his 
wn pocket is a fiscal and legal curiosity, and 


shows in a most interesting way the moral pro 
The com 


paying dividends, the 


gress continually made by Gould 


pany is enjoined from 


courts being engaged in passing on the legality 
stock Mr. Gould 
benevolence of his heart, has deter 
shall suffer for this a 
and out of the 
earned lifetime 
spare enough to put every stockholder m ex 


of a large part of the 
in the 
mined that no 
cident of 
accumulations of a 


one 
business, hard 


will. 


actly the position he would be in if no 
‘‘vexatious lawsuits’ —as Mr. Gould, with 
honest indignation, calls them—had been 
brought. This, of course, does not affect the 


injunction, or the legal rights of anybody in 
any way. If the stock is hereafter declared 
illegal by the Court of Appeals, he stands a 
chance of losing a very large sum of money; 
but, then, nobody believes that he will really 
lose anything at all, for he never allowed his 
benevolence, great as it is, to mislead him into 
a foolish sacrifice of his own interests to those 
of others. Kind the act is, and we have no 
doubt that it is wise, too; and we feel sure 
that no stockholder will hesitate to accept the 
money out of dread of the consequences to 
Gouid. 
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There is a good dea) of excitement in Troy 
over the Bank of Lansingburg receivership. 
There seems to be no dispute about the facts. 
The bank failed in 1877, and Albert E. Pow- 
ers, a wealthy oil-cloth manufacturer, was 
appointed receiver. He found that the assets, 
at the time, were only worth about $150,000, 
one of them, Jersey Central stock, being 
quoted at 8}. He therefore * held on,” sold 
when he could advantageously, paid the de- 
positors in full and the stockholders 75 per 
cent,,and has now a surplus of $90,000 in hand. 
The receivership was so different from any 
the stockholders had ever heard of that they 
probably thought something must be wrong; 
at any rate, they opposed the receiver at every 
step. When he said that he wanted to hold on 
till Jersey Central improved, they fought kim 
tooth and nail, and now, curiously enough, al 
though he has saved their property, they want 
to pay him as little as possible for his services. 
Judge Ingalls, however, has decided that he 
must be paid in full under the Haggerty bill, 
and says that he ‘‘ regards the receivership as 
the most successful on record.” Still, it is so 
wholly unlike receiverships elsewhere that we 
hardly see how it can be compared with them 
at all. 





The general commercial and financial situa- 
tion in the past week has improved, in so far 
as the reports of damage to the wheat crop in 
the Northwestern States and Territories are 
acknowledged to have been exaggerated. The 
greatest damage done by drought has been in 
the newly-settled Canadian province of Mani- 
toba, which, being outside of the United 
States, should not be taken into the account 
in comparisons with last year’s crop in the 
United States any more than the other parts 
of Canada. But, aside from this, the crop 
prospects in all parts of the United 
States are good for more than the average 
of everything, unless the yield of wheat should 
fall as low as the average of the past four 
years, which is scarcely probable. The ex- 
port movement of our principal staples, bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and cotton, has fallen off 
considerably, partly because foreign con- 
sumers are awaiting lower prices before they 
buy largely. The expectation of large ex. 
ports during the last five months of the year 
is also having the effect to depress the rates for 
sterling exchange, which have been reduced 
twice during the week, the decline being 1 
cent on the pound sterling. The rates are, 
however, still 3} cents on the pound above 
the gold-importing rates. 





Money is very abundant in American mar- 
kets, and especially in New York, and loans 
at unusually low rates (2 per cent.) for call 
loans. But capital seems more reluctant than 
a few weeks ago to make long investments. 
Many persons are apprehensive that, with large 
cropsto move in the autumn, money will be 
tight, and this, with other less prominent influ- 
ences, has caused a very decided movement in 
the last ten days to sell new railroad bonds and 
other similar investments made a few months 
ago. The resnit has been an important 
decline in prices of all railroad bonds, 
but more especially in the speculative bonds 
of new roads in new Territories. A similar 


realizing movement has been in progress in 
the stock market, where prices have steadily 
declined since about the middle of June until 
on Monday, the 16th, the average range was be- 
low that of the depression in the latter part of 
February, making the lowest prices recorded 


' for most stocks for more than two years. 


During the past day or two, however, there 
has been an apparent revival of confidence, 
and an impression is gaining ground that 
there is not likely to be much further de- 
pression. 





Marion County, Texas, is said to be ina 
state of terror, and the Times contains a long 
letter on the subject from Washington. Ac- 
cording to its correspondent, the respectable 
citizens of Marion County have organized 
themselves as a league to prevent the trial 
of offences against United States election 
laws by means of wholesale murder. The 
only person who has been actually killed as 
yet is ex Judge Haughn, whose wife, how- 
ever, assigns an entirely non-political cause 
for his death. One reason for doubting the 
story is that it is usually perfectly easy 
to prevent a conviction in such cases, when 
the whole population is opposed to the 
Government, by a disagreement of the jury; 
and ‘‘ slaying” all the Government witnesses, 
district attorneys, and so on, would seem to 
most people a clumsy and barbarous way of 
accomplishing what requires no bloodshed at 
all. That such stories are still believed in the 
North on very inadequate evidence, is due in 
part to the love of murder for its own sake 
which seems to possess so many respectable 
Southerners. We shall probably never hear 
the end of political murders and Kuklux until 
the South learns to punish private slaying. 





Mr. John Devoy, who was sent to jail for 
publishing a libel on Mr. August Belmont, is 
turning his newspaper instinct to account in 
the Blackwell's Island Penitentiary. He has 
made close observations of the prison and its 
management, and has published them in the 
form of an interview. Curiously enough, he 
has a good word to say for England. He 
compares the jails he has inhabited there very 
favorably with the one he is now dwelling in. 
The cells of the latter are little more than 
eight feet long and three feet wide, and less 
than seven feet high. The English give a 
guest twice as muchroor. The ventilation is 
better also. The food is good and whole- 
some, though there is not a great deal of it, 
while on Blackwell's Island it is plentiful but 
very poor in quality. Perhaps when he 
comes out of jail Mr. Devoy—who says he 
shall not repeat his libels—will devote himself 
to the good work of proving that the profes- 
sional Irish patriot is really better off in Great 
Britain than in the United States. 





Judge Freedman, it seems, has been so 
much annoyed by the pretty general misun- 
derstanding of his decision with regard to the 
souls of Mr. and Mrs. Gilman, that he has 
filed a supplementary opinion in the case, in 
which he says that he did not intend to decide 
that testamentary trusts for masses are void, 
but only that the particular arrangement 
made in the McArdle case, before the death 


amounting to atrust. In other words, Catho- 
lics may have masses said for their souls if 
they leave money for it in their wills, but 
otherwise they stand a very fair chance of 
having the trust set aside as good for nothing. 
Judge Freedman, we regret to say, is not very 
luminous in his explanation, as he expressly 
stated in his original opinion that he held 
the trust invalid solely for the reason that the 
soul of a dead person “ is incapable of taking 
an interest in property left behind ’’—a ground 
which seems to apply to testamentary trusts 
as much as to any others. 





The difficulties the American heir has had 
in getting his ancestral English estates out of 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Bank of England bave led him to turn his at- 
tention to France, apparently with better pros- 
pects of success. He received news some time 
ago that he had come into a little proper- 
ty of two millions, accumulated at St. Remi 
by his uncle, the late Mr. James Dunlap, 
a wealthy ‘‘ wine-grower.” The history of 
the property since Mr. Dunlap’s death is 
somewhat peculiar, and shows how different 
the procedure of the civil law is from that 
of the English system. Instead of the 
property being at once seized, as it would 
have been on the other side of the Channel, 
by the Lord Chancellor's minions, and de- 
posited in the Bank vaults, possession of it 
was taken on the death of the owner by “the 
proprietor of the hotel in which Mr. Dunlap 
had boarded ’’—and where he probably lived 
on the American plan at $4 a day, with no 
extras except the usual fee of a quarter to the 
servant who dusted him off morning and 
evening. The hotel proprietor, true French- 
man that he was, took it, ‘‘ claiming” that 
Mr. Dunlap ‘‘had told him he had no 
heirs,” but now is ‘perfectly willing 
to give up the estate,” having made a 
snug fortune out of it meantime. The right 
of the hotel proprietor, under the civil law, to 
administer upon the effects of all guests dying 
in his house without heirs, is something quite 
as singular as anything in the English law; 
but we are glad to say that the heir in this 
case is in communication with a distinguished 
French lawyer, who assures him that under the 
Code the rights of the hotel proprietor termi- 


' nate on the appearance of heirs, and that he 


will get the property (less the usual 10 per 
cent. commission) very soon. 





The Tribune had on Tuesday a curious ar- 
ticle on an old subject—the want of enterprise 
shown by the London press. It insists that 
one great difference between a London and a 
New York newspaper is that the former is 
‘*wholly engrossed with what happens in the 
world outside London,” local topics being 
‘systematically neglected.” The London news- 
papers, it says, ‘‘ have not acquired the art of 
collecting local information’; while every- 
body knows that with our own press this art 
has reached a very advanced stage, and 
produced the journalistic type known as 
the ‘‘ city editor”—ncet a London type at all. 
The theory of the 7ribune evidently is that 
in its rudimentary stage the press occupies 


| itself with the affairs of the world at large, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gilman, was invalid, as not | 


and slowly works up to the point at which it 
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deals primarily with local news, subordinating 
the great events of the world’s daily history 
to the various murders, prize-fights, ‘‘ soci- 
ety” incidents, and sunstrokes which make up 
the real life of a great capital. If the Tribune 
is right, the most advanced type of journalism 
of all is that of the village press, which noto- 
riously has a perspective with a purely local 
foreground. The rural newspaper all over 
the world satisfies the Trédune’s requirements 
completely. We had always supposed that 
progress in journalism involved the subordi- 
nation of the local to the generally important, 
and that this was what all great newspapers 
As a local sheet the 
London Times 


more or less tried to do. 
Eatanswill Gazette beats the 
all to pieces. 

There is a curious delay in the receipt of 
confirmatory details of the outrages on the 
British Consul at Tamatave. The news came 
to the British Government through the Eng- 
lish Consul at Zanzibar, but the French Con- 
sul at the same place says he has heard nothing 
of it. Moreover, a British steamer which left 
Tamatave after the British Consul’s death has 
called at Natal without bringing any ac- 
count of what must have been a very 
stirring occurrence. As the captain of the 
British man-of-war, the Dryad, is acting as 
Consul, and is not on good terms with Admi- 
ral Pierre, we are inclined to think that there 
is a good deal of personal susceptibility at the 
bottom of the whole matter, or, in other words, 
that it is rathera squabble between two touchy 
naval officers than an international complica- 
tion. The one acknowledged fact of the case 
isthat the French have taken Tamatave, and 
the British Consul and naval officer have appa- 
rently been unwilling to recognize the de facto 
government of the place. 


The steadiness of consols in London showed 
that Mr. Gladstone's statement in the House 
of Commons, the terms in 
which he made it, did not excite in England 
serious apprehension of any difficulty with 
France. The misconduct of Admiral Pierre, 
if correctly reported, has luckily been so 
gross that it will be easy for the French 
Government to disavow or even recall him 
without wounding the national susceptibili- 
ties. The expulsion of a dying consul, and 
the prohibition of communication between 
the man-of-war of a friendiy Power and the 
shore are offences so flagrant that a civilized 
government cannot have much trouble in 
atoning for them, and treating the Admiral as 
too indiscreet for his place. But the root of 
the Admiral’s indiscretion is undoubtedly to 
be found in the condition of French feeling, 
which has been very sore ever since the oc- 
cupation of Egypt. The dread of Bismarck 
made all attempts at expansion near 
home under his awful eye impossible ; 
the new colonial enterprises, for which the 
French people do not possess a single element 
of fitness, but which Bismarck cares 
nothing. These have not prospered thus far, 
however, and there is astrong feeling in Paris 
that Riviére was sacrificed in the Hanoi affair, 
owing to the dilatoriness and irresolution of 
the home Government. His published letters 
show that he feared this, The reactionary ener 
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gy which has since been aroused has probably 
inflamed the Admiral’s imagination. Mr 
Gladstone's language shows that he considers 
the affair one which can only be settled by 
ample explanation ; but this he will doubtless 
receive. A war with England would be the 
end of the Republic, as the Republicans 
doubtless well know, and would probably 
before it was over give the Italians a chance 
to try their new ironclads, and make the 
French a little more respectful in the Mediter 
ranean to the new kingdom. 


There appears to be no doubt that when the 
late Khedive gave M. de Lesseps the conces 
sion of the Suez Canal, he supposed he was 
granting him a monopoly. There is just as 
little doubt that M. de Lesseps supposed that 
he was receiving a monopoly. The Judicial 
Committee of the Khedive’s Council, which 
is composed in large part, if not wholly, of 
European lawyers, to whom the question was 
referred a month ago, held that although th 
concession does not expressly guarantee M 
de Lesseps against competition, its conditions 
contain an implied guarantee of the strongest 
kind that no similar concession would be made 
Mr. Gladstone in provéding fora second canal, 
the need of which is undeniable, has acted on 
this view—that is, he agrees to allow the old 
company to make the new canal, to lend it $40, 
000,000 at 34 percent. for fifty years, and to ob 
tain an extension of the original concession for 
ninety-nine years. This arrangement has given 
great satisfaction in France, where the bulk 
of the stock is held, and has been strongly com 
mended by the Paris press as a proof of Eng 
lish fairness. It is difficult, indeed, to see 
how otherwise the Ministry could have got a 


new canal except by exercising its right 
of conquest in a somewhat brutal way. But 
the arrangement seems to be exciting th 


utmost indignation among commercial men in 
England. Meetings are being held all 
the country for the purpose of denouncing it, 
on the ground that a new canal could hav: 
been made with British capital, and that, hay 
ing conquered Egypt, the Government need 
not mind what the Frenchmen say—which 
shows that ‘‘the good old rule, th 
plan,” has still a strong hold on the English 
commercial mind. Indeed, the populanty of 
Lord Beaconstield’s administration in th 
business world proved this abundantly 
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In the trial of the Jews at Nyiregyhaza, 


Hungary, further testimony proved that 
the three Jews whom the principal wit 
ness on the side of the prosecution, the boy 


Moritz Scharf, had pointed out as the mur 
derers of the girl Esther Solymosi, had not been 
in the synagogue at Tisza-Eszlar, at the time 
when, according to the same witness, the mur 
der took place there. lt was 
that the girl said to have been murdered 
seen alive after the hour indicated by Moritz 
Scharf as the time of the murder. According 
to later cable despatches, an expert testi 
fied that some details of the story told by 
Moritz Scharf could not possibly t& 
and this testimony caused great 
in court. The Vienna papers report that 
the court-room is constantly filled with an ex 
cited crowd of Jew-baters, consisting in part 
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The cholera has broken loose in Egypt, and 

s spreading all over the country in spite of the 
cordons It has shown itself in Cairo, and is 
showing itself everywhere. A rigid quaran 
tine has been established in all the European 
ports of the Mediterranean, but it is doubtful 
whether juaran ean arrest cholera At 
all events, it has never done so, and there is a 


fair chance of 
itself in Italy 
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ontend everywhere now, after it 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{[Wepsespay, July 11, to Tuespay, July 17, 1883, in 
ciusive.) 
DOMESTIC 
Tue Pendleton Civil-Service Act went into 
full operation on Monday, and hereafter all 
appointments to fifty-clerk offices must be 
made in accordance with its provisions. 

Commissioner Evans, of Internal Revenue, 
has asked Avent Horton, of Boston, to resign, 
but says that the report on his case did not 
convict him of accepting a bribe. It is given 
out that ‘‘tbe Commissioner felt that it was 
better for all concerncd, and that it was due 
to the Administration that the embarrassment 
should be relieved by the resignation of Mr. 
Horton.” 

A circular has been issued by Commissioner 
Evans requiring all dealers who sell ‘‘ rock 
and rye” to take out a license as retail liquor 
dealers. 
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and requires ‘‘ that all offices bestowed within 
the party shall be upon the sole basisof fitness ”’; 
and provides for efforts toward an improve- 
ment of the method of holding primary elec- 
tions. State Senator Thomas V. Cooper was 
on Monday elected Chairman of the State 
Committee. 

The Minnesota State Prohibition Convention 
was held at Minneapolis on July 10. A reso- 
lution favoring tariff for revenue only was 
tabled by a vote of 44 to 26. The course of 
both parties on the liquor question is con- 
demned in the platform, which favors the ea- 
franchisement of women and the election of 
all officers by the people when possible, A 
full State ticket was nominated, Charles Evans 
Holt being the candidate for Governor. 

The Iowa Greenback party on Wednesday 
nominated Gen. J. B. Weaver for Governor, 
with a full State ticket. The platform de- 


| mands the abolition of all banks of issue and 
the substitution of legal-tender Treasury notes | 


First Comptroller Lawrence, of the Trea- | 


sury, has decided that a consul is. not enta- 
led to draw pay until after he has reached 
his destination and has entered upon his du- 
ties, notwithstanding he may have taken the 
oath and have given a bond. This decision 
will probably add to the difficulty of filling 
the minor and far-distant consulates with suit- 
able men. 
that no claim can be paid to a State or person 
so long as there remains on the books of the 
Government an unsettled balance against that 
State or person. 

There is much dissatisfaction among naval 
officers with an order which requires them to 
obtain new and expensive uniforms. 
maintain that the new styles are too close an 
imitation of the English to be adopted in the 
American navy. On Monday a general order 


Navy that the regulation would not go into 
effect until the Department so ordered. 

The Secretary of the Interior has approved 
the plans of Director Powell of the Govern- 
ment Survey for bis summer campaign. Three 
hundred thousand dollars are to be expended 
in tbe North Atlantic district under the new 
law. A part of the State of Massachusetts, 
beginning near the western boundary and ex 
tending eastward as far es the season will 
permit the work, is to be surveyed. 

The clause of the treaty with Mexico giving 
the soldiers of either country the right to pur- 
sue savage Indians across the boundary line 
has been extended for one year. It is reported 
that about seventy-five Chiricahuas are at San 
Bernardino, Arizona, waiting to surrender. 
On Saturday reports from Sonora, Mexico, 
were published to the effect that Apaches were 
raiding the districts of Montezuma and San 
Pareipa, committing murders and stealing cat- 
tle. A band of twenty savages attacked Ha- 
cienda Pareipa, six miles south of Opozura, 
killing three men. Colonet Bandola started 
in pursuit of the Indians, with thirty Mexican 
troops. 

An harmonious convention of Pennsylva- 
nia Republicans was held at Harrisburg on 
Wednesday. There was no slate and no attempt 
at bossism by the Cameron ring. The Stal- 
warts had practical control of the Convention, 
but made concessions to the Independents. 
William A. Livsey, of Pittsburgh, was nomi- 
nated for State Treasurer. He is a trained 
financier, and, though a Stalwart candidate, is 
comparatively unknown in political circles. 
Jerome B. Niles, of Tioga County, was nomi- 
nated for Auditor-General. He was the leader 
of the Independent revolt in the Senatorial con- 
test of 1881, and has opposed Machine methods. 
The platform adopted advocates protection 
in strong terms, and proposes tbat surplus 
revenue be distributed, from time to time, 


They | 


in lieu of bunk currency, the volume to be 


regulated by Congress; favors an unrestricted 
coinage of gold and silver; opposes refunding 


| the interest-bearing Government debt, and de- 


He has also adopted the principle | 


mands that it be paid as rapidly as possible; 
and advocates a graduated income tax. 

In the balloting for United States Senator in 
New Hampshire on Wednesday the vote of 
Senator Rollins fell off to 79. On Thursday 
a letter was read in the Legislature from Sena- 
tor Rollins, withdrawing trom the contest. 
Secretary Chandler became a candidate, but 


On Tuesday Mr. Chandler’s vote 


| was 65; Mr. Bingham’s was 112. 


A convention of the Negro Press Association 
was held at St. Louis last week. Among the 
resolutions adopted were the following—de- 


. . ’ | claring it detrin o the best interests of 
was issued by the acting Secretary of the | g it detrimental’ t b 


the negro race and repugnart to ideal political 
manhood to be made the tool of any existing 
political party or to be tied to any political 
kite; asserting that the Convention was in 
sympathy with the Republican party on the 
tariff question, and urging that the word 
‘* Negro” be written and printed with a capi- 
tal “‘N.” 

In Texas a Colored Men’s Convention was 
also held. It adopted an address tothe people 
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lege, and one of the leaders of the anti-Potter 
movement, on Friday called a meeting of the 
Board at Schenectady on August 2. The 
Potter party had not intended to have another 
meeting of the Board until early in the win- 
ter. Notice was served on Saturday upon the 
State officers of an application, to be made at 
Saratoga on July 24, for a writ of mandamus 
compelling the State officers to meet with the 
trustees at the above-mentioned special meet- 
ing. 

Attorney-General Russell, of this State, has 
decided that it is the duty of the State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor to make a map of the 
proposed Niagara Park for the Commission, 
unless the appropriation at bis service is inade- 


| quate. 


General Bonachea, a Cuban revolutionist, is 
in this city, endeavoring to get men and money 
for a new revolt against Spanish authority in 
Cuba, and with that end in view has issued a 
proclamation, 


The Rev. Charles W. Park was to have 
been installed pastor of the Howard Avenue 
Congregations: Church in New Haven, Conn., 
on Ve cducsilay. After waiting patiently for 
two hours, the large audience there assembled 
was informed that the Ecclesiastical Council 
had rejected Mr. Park on account of his beliefs 
—among them his opinion of the possibility of 


| universal salvation, his rejection of intant 
| baptism, and his views of the Divine autho- 


| rity of the Scriptures, 

however, are determined to receive bim as 
| his vote on the ballot then taken did not ex- | 
| ceed 52. 


The congregation, 


their pastor. 


The failure was announced in this city on 
Thursday of the well-known publisher, Mr. 
Orange Suda. It does not affect the publish- 
ing company bearing his name. He was con. 
nected with a number of outside enterprises 
which were unsuccessful. 

The laboratory, library, and museum of In- 
diana University, Bloomington, were burned 
on Thursday; loss $200,000. 

Fire was discovered in the steamer Niagara, 


| running between New York and Cuba, on 


| island. 


asserting that the negroes did not ask for | 


social equality in railway travel, but would 
freely accept social separation with equal ac- 
commodations for equal pay. 
can party was approved. 

The Times of this city on Monday printed 
replies from 344 places in the different States 
to show the preferences of Republicans and 
Democrats as regards Presidential candidates 
for their respective parties. Blaine leads the 
Republican list, with Arthur second; Tilden 
leads the Democrats, with McDonald second. 

Much comment has been caused by the pub- 


The Republi- | 


Thursday morning, when she was off the 
southern coast of Florida, on her way to the 
It could not be extinguished. A 
steamer was happily sighted, which took off the 
mails and twenty-five passengers of the Niaga- 
ra safely. She was then run ashore in sixteen 
feet of water, afterward raised, and run to 
Havana. Sheis a first-class iron steamship of 
1,668 tons burden, valued at $350,000, and 
owned by the New York and Cuba Mail 


| Steamship Company. 


| age. 


lication in the New York Zimes on Friday of | 


a lon 
friend of Mr. Tilden,” the tenor of which was 
that he would accept a renomination for the 


interview with an ‘‘old and intimate | 


Presidency at the call of his party, and that | 


his physical strength was equal to the duties 
of the office. 

On Monday a committee of seven of the 
Telegraphers’ Brotherhood presented to the 


| officers of the Western Union, the American 
Rapid, and Baltimore and Obio Companies a | 


letter requesting a general increase of 15 per 


' cent. in the salaries of operators, and a reduc- 
tion of one hour in the hours of work, and | 


| men are expected to join in it. 


to the States. upon the basis of population ; | 
favors the redemption of the trade dollar | 


at par; protests against pauper immigra- 
tion; endorses President Arthur's Administra- 
tion; commends every effort ‘‘to inaugurate 
thorough and correct civil-service reform,” 


requested that a reply should be returned as 
early as convenient for the companies. No 
time was fixed for it, and no threats were 
made. Itis believed, however, that a strike 
will take place on Wednesday, and 13,000 
No concession 
had been made to the telegraphers on Tues- 
day evening, though it was rumored that the 
Baltimore and Ohio would vield their de- 
mands. 

The Rev. J. Trumbull Backus, senior mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Union Col- 


Charles Sherwood Stratton, better known 
as ‘‘General Tom Thumb,” died at his resi- 
dence in Middleboro, Mass., on Sunday morp- 
ing of apoplexy. He was forty-five years of 
At the time of bis death he was forty 
inches in height and weighed seventy-five 
pounds, 

Judge T. C. Theaker, Commissioner of Pa- 
tents in 1865, died at Oakland, Md., on Mon- 
day, aged 71. 

FOREIGN. 

Mr. Gladstone made a grave statement in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday after- 
noon. He said that when the French occu- 
pied Tamatave, Madagascar, and proclaimed 
a state of siege, the British Consul there was 
suffering from a serious illness, which the poli- 
tical crisis aggravated. His secretary was 
arrested in liis presence. Admiral Pierre, the 
French commander, ordered the sick man to 
leave Tamatave within twenty-four hours. 
The Consul died seven hours after receiving 
the notice. Admiral Pierre also stopped 
communications between the British man-of- 
war Dryad, which was stationed there, and 
the shore. The flags of all the foreign con- 
suls weve hauled down. Mr. Gladstone also 
said that an English missionary named Shaw 
had been arrested at Tamatave and remained 
in prison. In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone said 


that they awaited those con munications from 
the French Government which the case re- 
quired, and which they had intimated that 
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they expected. The Premier's remarks were 
cheered. 

The French Government on Thursday in 
formed England that they awaited official ad- 
vices from Tamatave before replying to the 
demand for explanations of the occurrences 
there. Premier Ferry believes that the reports 
from Tamatave have been exaggerated. The 
French Consul at Zanzibar on Friday tele- 
graphed his Government that he had n> know 
ledge of the alleged outrages. 

In a telegram dated July 6, by way of Zan- 
zibar, the French Admiral Pierre reports that 
he repulsed a night attack on June 23 and an- 
other on July 6. The Hova loss was heavy. 
The French loss was only one killed. Admi- 
ral Pierre does not mention any trouble with 
the English Consul at Tamatave. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday M. Challemel-Lacour, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, said he believed there bad 
been at least an exaggeration in the accounts 
of the occurrences in Madagascar. He was 
certain that 1f Admiral Pierre had adopted 
anv measures, they had been necessary, and 
that Admiral Pierre had complied with or- 
ders to avoid offending England. News 
of the occurrences was lacking, because the 
Admiral was unable to detach a vessel by 
which to send despatches. He declared that 
unexplained events could not impair the pre 
sent good relations between France and Eng- 
land. He added that if a grave error had 
been committed or passion manifested, the 
French Government would not hesitate to ful- 
til the obligations imposed by a sense of jus 
tice and the interests of the country. ‘The 
Minister’s remarks were received with cheers. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
afternoon Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said that the agreement arrived at be- 
tween the Government and M. de Lesseps, 
providing for the construction of another Suez 
canal, had been signed. The new canal would 
be completed at the end of the year 188k, 
England, he said, would lend the canal com- 
pany £8,000,000, at 34 per cent. interest, the 
loan to be redeemable in fifty years. The 
Government would endeavor to obtain a fresh 
concession of land from Egypt and an exten- 
sion of the original concession for ninety-nine 
years. The scheme was warmly approved 
by the French press and people. In England 
it has met with great opposition. The London 
Chamber of Commerce unanimously decided 
that the agreement was inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. Meetings were held by many 
prominent corporations makiug similar pro 
tests. In the House of Commons on Friday 
afternoon Mr Childers said the agreement 
would be submitted to the House by a motion 
made in the committee that the sum to be 
loaned to the Suez Canal Company by the 
Government for building the new canal 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund. M., 
de Lesseps expresses himself as indifferent 
whether England accepts the agreement or 
not. 

It is understood in Paris that M. de Lesseps 
has refused to modify the terms of the agree- 
ment between himself and the British Govern- 
ment as to the new Suez Canal. The English 
Conservatives on Monday decided to oppose 
the agreement. In the House of Lords 
Tuesday afternoon Lord Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, said that on grounds of expediency 
he justified the agreement made by the Gov- 
ernment with M. de Lesseps, whose absolute 
monopoly of the power to construct a canal 
across the isthmus was not admitted in the 
negotiations. Lord Salisbury (Conservative) 
said he was surprised to hear that the conces- 
sion of M. de Lesseps gave him the power to 
bar the passage between two seas. He argued 
that neither the Sultan nor the Khedive was 
competent to make such a grant. 

Mr. Gladstone announced in the House of 
Commons on Monday afternoon that he could 
not propose any legislation in regard to the 
importation of cattle, but the Government 
would make an investigation as to whether a 
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stricter application of the rules for the pre 
vention of disease was necessary 

The Speaker of the House of Commons has 
written to Mr. Bradlaugh, informing him that 
he will be excluded from the House until he 
engages no‘ to attempt to take the oath in dis 
regard of the resolution of the House. Mr. 
Bradlaugh has made a reply, declaring that 
the action of the House in his case was illegal 

There was a riot in Wexford Borough, Ire 
land, on Tuesday, during the polling for a 
member of Parliament to succeed Mr. Healy 
Great animosity was shown toward the Liberal 
candidate, The O'Connor Don. Mr. William 
Redmond, Parnellite. received 3807 votes 
gainst 126 for The O'Connor Don, After the 
result was announced the defeated candidate 
drove through the streets under escort. The 
party was pelted by amob, The police charged 
the crowd with bayonets. Several persons 
were wounded. Thirty policemen were in 
jured, twelve seriously. Messrs. Healy and 
Sexton restored order. 

A number of pauper emigrants who were 
sent back to Ireland by the American author 
ties have arrived at Queenstown, and all ac 


| counts published in England agree in describ 


ing them as a wretched class of people. 
The iropmen at Wolverhampton, Stafford 
shire, England, have agreed to resume work 


at the reduction in wages against which they 


struck. 

The British ritle team was announced on 
Monday. The Asaericans express themselves 
as satisfied with their reception in England 
The Scoteh team won the National Challenge 
trophy on Monday over England, Ireland, ana 
Wales. Hinman, of the American team, won 
the St. Leger prize, members of the English 
team also competing. 


The Very Rev. Archibald Boyd, Dean of 
Exeter, Eugland, died on Wednesday, at the 
age of cighty. He was the author of a pumber 
of religious works. 


Eighty bodies have so far been recovered 
from the steamer Daphne, whieh capsized on 
being launched near Glasgow on July 8. The 
steamer was partly raised on Friday. 

The national fete day was celebrated in 
Paris on Saturday with great ceremony. The 
unveiling in the Place Chfteau d’Eau of the 
great Statue of the Republic took place in the 
morning in the presence of Senators, members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Municipal Coun 
cillors, and a vast concourse of people 


M. Paul de Cassagnac has been excluded 
from the French Chamber of Deputies for a 
fortnight for declaring, in the course of a cde 
bate, that the Tonquin expedition wus due to 
stock-jobbing motives 


Advices from Tonquin, dated July 3, re 
ceived in France on Thursday, say that 
General Bouet, the commander of the Frenc b 
troops in Tonquin, arrived at Hanoi on June 
15. The defences at Haiphong were com 
pleted, and those at Namdinb and Hanoi were 
advancing rapidly. A Hong Kong despatch 
of July 12 reported Tonquin in a state of an 
archy. The French have captured and hanged 
many marauders. On Saturday it was an 
nounced that 3,000 Chinese troops bad bee nD 
ordered from Canton to the Tonquin frontier 


The French Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday, by a vote of 391 to 115, accepted 
the Ministers’ proposal to begin debate on the 
subject of conventions with railway compa 
nies on Monday. The vote is considered as 
foreshadowing the adoption of the conven 
tions and as obviating all fear of a Cabinet 
crisis. 

The revenue of France for the first half of 
the present year was 28,(4)),000f. below the 
sum estimated in tbe budget. pgm gg om 
into France during the month of June in- 
creased 64,000,000f. as compared with those 
for June, 1882. The exports for that month 
decreased 21.000,000f. as compared with the 
exports tor June last year 











M. Waddington was on Tuesday appointed 
French Ambassador to England in place 
M. Tissot, who has resigned on account of il! 
health 

M. Louis Pasteur, the well-known French 
che mist, has offered to or 
the object of investiguting the natunr anal 
origin of the cholera in |} yypt lhe diseas 
has been spreading rapidly. On Thursday 
bad appeared at Zitfeh and Shibin, about 
forty miles from Cairo. On Saturday it had 
reached Shubra. On Monday the first cases 
were announced at Cairo A panic prevails 
t Alexandria 


wize wv mission Ww 


Tie Spanish Cabinet bave considered tay 
ably the project of France for the cous! 
tion of a tunnel under the Strait of Gibralt 


The treaty of commerce between Germans 
and Spain has been signed 


A debate on the policy of the Spanisti Gov 
ernment was held in the Chamber of Dy 
of that country on Thursday. Seftor Casts 
the Republican Jeader, maintained that 
mocracy Was incompatible with monarchs 
and he attacked monarchy and defenc 


uiblicanism amid great commotior ’ 
linister Sagasta spoke warmly in defer 
monarchy. He denied the truth of the ehar 
and reiterated that he was willing to carr 
the promised reforms without a 
of the Coustitution 
Emperor William has give: su 
the Prussian Church B 
The Berlin Nerth Ge ( « «Bis 
marck’s organ) in a recent issue « ted 


letter from Mr. Sargent, the Ameri in Mi: 
ter, in which he says that Germany's pr 
tence that the interdiction of the in portati 
of American pork was owing to sanitary rea 
sons, is now becoming the thinnest veil Th 
(agefte, in reply to the assertion of Mr. Sar 
gent, reproduces an article from a Cipcinnas 
paper in which it is declared that halt of the 
lard manufactured in Anierica consists of oot 
ton-seed oil, tallow, clav, and water 

M. Krazewski, the Polish author, who wa 
arrested in Germany on a charge of being con 
nected with a censpiracy in Russian and Prus 
sian Poland, has been found guilty and sen 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment 

In regard to the trial at Nviregybaza, Hut 
gary, of the Jews charged with murderii 
ny Solymos!, it is reported that the Ph 
lic Prosecutor intends to withdraw the indict 
ment against the defendants, and that the 
Hungarian Government will) prosecute thi 
coneveters ef the case with the utmost s¢ 
verity 

There are fears of an outbreak in Crete ow 
ing tothe resistance of the yt ople to the par 
ment of taxes 

Serious fears are felt in regard to the bealth 
ot the Shah of Persia. 

Both houses of the Victorian Parliament, 
Australia, have unanimously voted an address 
to Queen Victoria urging the annexation of 
or the establishment of a protectorate over 
New Guinea and other Pacific islands, and of 
fering to share the expense of such action, 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, is rejoicing at the en 
tranee of the insurgents, under Alfaro, into the 
city, and business is being resumed. 








Late news from Guayaquil, Ecuador, asserts 
that the resistance of General Veintemilla was 
cenerallv feeble, although the main fort beld 
out vigorously. The townspeople received 
General Alfaro’s troops with great enthusiasm, 

Reports of a great battle in South Africa 
were received on Wednesday. The forces of 
Cetewayo defeated those of Chan, and the lat 
ter chief was captured. On Saturday there 
was a report that Cetewayo had been defeated 
It is also reported that Chiefs Mapoch and 
Mamsoer have submitted to the Boers. 


Cuba is alarmed over 8 daring rob 
beries and assassinations which are encour 
aged by lax methods of punishment, 
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THE PROTECTIONIST LAST DITCH. 


WHEN we last spoke of the plan of raising 
revenue over and above the expenses of the 
Government for the purpose of distributing 
the surplus among the States, it was simply 
the speculative scheme of a protectionist pro- 
fessor in Philadelphia. It has been, how 
ever, seriously embodied in the platform of 
the Republican party in Pennsylvania, as a 
proposal for a permanent change in the fis 
cal system of the country. Nothing which 
has yet been said or done about the tariff 
furnishes so good an illustration as this does 
of the way in which the protective system de 
bauches or perverts the minds of its votaries 
on nearly all political topics. In Pennsyl- 
vania it has produced a kind of fanaticism 
which in some of its effects is not unlike 


The local interest in taxation would rapidly 
disappear, and each State, town, and county 
would commit its affairs to the management 
of a set of shrewd lobbyists permanently 
stationed at Washington, with instructions 
to make the revenue as ‘‘ redundant ” as pos- 
sible. 
soon find that this was their principal duty. 
If any locality found itself short of schools, 
bridges, roads, or other improvements, it 
would simply send an appeal to Washing- 
ton for more redundancy. And when its 
share of the redundancy came to be spent, 
far from feeling any of that interest in hon 
est administration which is now the salt of 
our politics, the taxpayers would look on 
at its outgo with much the same mixture of 


_ indifference and amusement with which they 


religious bigotry, and exerts a decidedly nar- | 


rowing influence on the social and intellec 
tual life of the State, as well as on its po- 
litics. It would really seem now, if we are 
to accept the Republican Convention as a 


witness the extravagance of a very rich man. 
Nor is this all. We have at this moment 


_ a lamentably large number of States in which 


| the willingness to pay taxes is at a low ebb, 


fair exponent of the popular feeling in the | 


State on this subject—which we are not 
by any means prepared to do—as if the 
Pennsylvania protectionists were ready to 
change the form of the Government sooner 
than submit toa reduction of import duties. 
They have apparently got into the state of 
mind of the French Legitimists, who would 
sooner see France ruined than see the Repub 
le succeed, A great many of our high- 
tariff men have worked themselves into a 
sort of hallucination, in which a government 
carried on with low import duties seems al- 
most the same as no government, and a high 
tariff stands side by side with security for 
life and property, among the essentials of a 
political organization. 

This will not seem too strong language to 
those who seriously consider the probable ef- 
fects on our system of government of the per 
manent collection of ‘‘ redundant revenue, to 
be distributed from time to time to the several 
States, on the basis of population, to relieve 
them from the burdens of local taxation and 
provide means forthe education of the people.” 
And these effects are so plain that it would be 
affectation to suppose that the Pennsylvania 
politicians do not perceive them. The burdens 
of direct local taxation are the most legitimate 
and most useful burdens the people have to 
bear—so much so, indeed, that they may be 
called the corner-stone of our system of gov 
ernment. It is to the fact that somuch of our 
taxation is local and direct that we owe the 
success of the republican experiment on this 
continent. It not only prevents the growth at 
Washington of a corrupt centralized power, 
with duties so multifarious, and an army of 
officials so vast and so scattered, as to be be- 
yond the reach of any effective criticism or 
supervision, but it educates the taxpayers 
in the duties and responsibilities of government. 
It is because so much of their taxation is, and 


in which a very dishonest attitude of mind 
toward the public obligations is very com- 
mon, and in which there is a large body 


| of grossly ignorant and therefore easily cor- 


rupted voters Everybody knows where these 


| States lie: we do not need to make a list of 
| them. To these the adoption of the redundancy 
system would seem like the establishment of 





| 





always has been, local taxation, voted on the | 


spot by the men who pay it, and spent under 
their eyes by their own officers, that Americans 
are the best politicians in the world. If, how- 
ever, the process of deriving local expenses 
from acentral fund in Washington once be- 
gan, no local taxation would long survive, 


an annual scramble for vast sums of money, 
the most adroit and unscrupulous to have the 
largest share. They would sell their support at 
every Presidential election and at every divi- 
sion in the House to the party which promised 
most redundancy, and this would be one of 
the few party promises which would have to 
be kept. In fact, under the influence of the 
lively competition which we see between the 
parties in other things, we might eventually 
come to have redundancy enough to pay off 
the farm mortgages in some States and give 
pianos to the farmers’ wives. The only thing 
certain about the working of such ascheme is 
that it would create a vast sea of corruption, 
in which the Government would either speed- 
ily founder or totally change its form. The 
local governments would not long survive their 
growing dependence for money on the Fede- 
ral Treasury, and the Government at Wash- 
ington could not manage the machine which 
the redundancy would create, without such 
an enlargement of the executive powers and 
a corresponding corruption of Congress as 
would soon leave little of republicanism be- 
yond the forms. We are, however, glad on 
the whole that the Pennsylvania Convention 
has proposed the scheme. No free-trader 
could desire a better revelation of the ‘‘ true 
inwardness ” of the protective system. 





THE THREATENED STRIKE OF THE 
TELEGRAPHERS. 


THE demands of the telegraph operators may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be per- 
fectly reasonable. 
they are reasonable, the present condition of 
the operators is very bad. What they ask for, 
supposing Sunday to be now one of their 


and an increase of 15 per cent. in their 


In fact, members of Congress would | 





It is quite certain that if | 


| 


pay, which are together the equivalent of 
20 per cent. in their pay. If these de 
mands are fair, they are now certainly a very 
ill-used body of men. On this point, how- 
ever, no outsider’s opinion is of much value. 
It could hardly be settled without knowing a 
great deal more of the ratio of the supply of 
operators to the demand than we make any 
pretence of knowing. If, as in case of a 
strike may appear a week hence, there has 
been the same rush of young men into 
telegraphing, as a clean, genteel calling, that 
there has been into all sorts of clerical 
work, the demand is probably unreasona- 
ble. Every man’s labor is worth what some 
other man will do it equally well for, and 
no more; but of course, in this as in all 
cases, doing a thing equally well with some- 
body else means doing it with the same judg 
ment, fidelity, and honesty. But it is for the 
telegraph companies and the operators to find 
out by the clash of demand and supply what 
the proper wages of an operator is. There is 
no natural rate for telegraphers any more than 
for bookkeepers or teamsters. 

That which interests the public most, how- 
ever, and which the public can form an 
opinion about, is the means to which the 
operators propose to resort in order to enforce 
their demands. A strike of telegrapheis now, 
when so large a proportion of the business 
of the country in every department is car- 
ried on by telegraph that credit itself in the 
commercial and financial world may be said 
to rest on it, is @ very serious matter in- 
deed. Next to the stoppage of the trains on 
the railroads, notking could work greater 
business dislocation and inconvenience. The 
stoppage of the mails could be more readily 
provided for, because as long as the railroads 
are at work the means of transporting and 
delivering of letters could be readily accom- 
plished by some sort of improvised organization. 
But telegraphing is a mystery—a small myste- 
ry, itis true, but one which nobody can master 
in a day or ina week. So that the telegraph 
operators have it in their power to inflict enor- 
mous loss and inconvenience on the commu- 
nity by refusing to do their work until their 
employers comply with their demands. 

Now, the question whether any body of 
men ought to be allowed for any purpose to 
inflict this loss and inconvenience on the 
public is one of which the growing com- 
plexity of modern society will soon compel 
a peremptory settlement. A few years ago 
there was a strike of engine-drivers on one 
of the Massachusetts railroads, and they ac- 
tually undertook to carry it out by aban- 
doning trains filled with passengers in the 
open country, remote from a station. A 
repetition of this device was promptly pre- 
vented by penal legislation, so that every loco- 
motive engineer in Massachusetts now holds 
his place with the understanding that if he 
abandons his engine on the road for any rea- 
son, he goes to jail. A similar theory of the 


| relation of other railroad employees to the 
| public led to the railroad strikes in 1877 and 


working days, is the equivalent of 40 per | 


cent. increase in their pay. Leaving 


Sunday out of the question, they ask for a 
reduction of six hours per week in their work, 


the horrible resulting riots, with enormous 
loss to the country. If anything of the kind 
were attempted again, assuredly some stringent 
measures for its prevention would be resorted 
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to. The truth is that a society like ours, and like 

that of all commercial nations, has become so 
dependent on the post-office, the railroads, and 
the telegraph, that they may be said to stand to 
itin the relation of the nerves to the human 
body. The loss even for a week of any one 
of them means partial paralysis. The loss of 
all three would mean a total deprivation, for a 
longer or shorter period, of nearly everything 
which the community most values. It would 
mean a suspension of business and social rela- 
tions equal to that caused by a_ hostile 
invasion, barring the terror and bloodshed. 
It is consequently something to which no 
country will long allow itself to remain ex- 
posed. It cannot allow strikes of employees 
in these great public services, any more than 
it can allow the corporations themselves 
to refuse to carry on their business as 
a means of extracting what they think 
fair rates of transportation. No Legislature 
would permit this, and one or two more ex- 
periences like the railroad strike will cause 
every Legislature to take measures against the 
other. Telegraphers, railroad men, post- 
oftice clerks, and policemen fill places in mo- 
dern society very like that of soldiers. In 
fact, they together do for society what sol- 
diers used todo. They enable every man to 
come and go freely on his lawful occasions, 
and transact his lawful business without let 
or hindrance. 

If it be asked what should employees in 
these services do in order to settle the rate of 
wages by a fair trial of strength such as other 
trades resort to, we answer that they can readi- 
ly devise some mode of arbitration for this 
purpose. They could, if so minded, in 
the present temper of the public, readily 
procure legislation making such arbitration 
compulsory on the companies. They can ap- 
peal to public opinion. They can, if deter- 
mined to stop work in a body, give suffi- 
ciently long notice to make the inability 
of the companies to fill their places in time 
a plain proof that their demands are well 
founded. And, though last not least, they 
can keep out of a calling in which strikes are 
not allowable. There is no hardship in that. 
Many occupations are in that category. Sol. 
diers cannot strike, nor lawyers, nor doctors, 
nor ministers, nor clerks, nor farmers, and 
they do not treat it as a grievance and ask 
what they are to do when they cannot have 
their way about their wages or their hours. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUMMER 
RESORT. 


NoTuinG is more remarkable in the history of 
American summering than the number of new 
resorts which are discovered and taken pos- 
session of by ‘‘the city people” every year, 
the rapid increase in the means of trans- 
portation both to the mountains ‘and the sea, 
and the steady encroachments of the Cottager 
on the Boarder in all the more desirable 
resorts. We called attention to this subject 
last year, and it every year grows in im- 
portance. The growth of the American water- 
ing place, indeed, now seems to be as much re 

gulated by law as the growth of asparagus or 
strawberries, and is almost as easy to foretell. 
The place is usually first discovered by artists 


in search of sketches, or by a family of small 
means in search of pure air, and milk fresh 
from the cow, and liberty —not to say li 
cense—in the matter of dress. Its develop 
ment then begins by the neighboring farmer's 
agreeing to take them to board—a thing he 
has never done before, and does now unwill 
ingly, and he is very uncertain what to charge 
forit. But ata venture he fixes what seems 
to him an enormous sum—say $5 to $7 a 
week for each adult. His ideas about food 
for city people are, however, very vague 
The only thing about their tastes of which he 
feels certain is that what they seek in the 
country is, above all things, change, and 
that they accordingly do not desire what 
they get at home. Accordingly he furnishes 
them with a complete set of novelties 
in the matter of food and drink, forgetting, 
however, that they might have got them at 
home if they pleased. The tea and coffee 
and bread differ from what they are used to at 
home simply in being worse. He is, too, at 
the seaside, very apt to put them on an exclu 
sively fish diet, in the belief that it is only peo 
ple who live by the sea who get fish, and that 
city people, weary of meat, must be longing 
for fish. The boarders, this first) sum 
mer, having persuaded him to take them 

are of course too modest to remonstrate, or 
even to hint, and go on to the end eating 
what is set before them, and pretending to be 
thankful, and try to keep up their failing 
strength by being a great deal in the open air 
and admiring the scenery. After they leave 

he is apt to be astonished by the amount of 
cash he finds himself possessed of, probably 
more than he ever handled before at one time, 
except when he mortgaged his farm, and 
comes to the conclusion that taking summer 
boarders is an excellent thing, and worth cul 
tivating. 

In the next stage he seeks them, and per 
haps is emboldened by the advice of som: 
body to advertise the place, and try to get 
hold of some editors or ministers whos 
names he can use as references, and who will 


| talk it up. He soon secures one or two of 


each, and they then tell him that his house 
is frequented by intellectual or ** cultured’ 


people ; and he becomes more elated and more 


enterprising, enlarges the dining-room, adds on 
a wing, relieves his wife of the cooking by 
hiring a woman in the nearest town, and gives 
more meat and stronger coffee, and, litte by 
lite, grows into a hotel-Keeper, with an office 
and a register. His neighbors, startled by his 
success, follow his example, it may be only 
longo interratio, and soon the place becomes a 
regular ‘‘ resort,” with girls and bovs in white 
flannel, lawn-tennis (which succeeds croquet 
a livery stable, stages, an ice-cream store with 
a soda-water fountain, a new church, and with 
strange names taken out of books for the neigh 
boring bills, and lanes, and brooks 

This stage may last for years—in some places 
it has been known to last thirty or forty without 
any change, beyond the opening of new hotels— 
and it becomes marked by crowds of people 
who go back every year in the character of 
old boarders, get the best rooms, and are on 
familiar terms of friendship with the proprie- 
tor and the older waiter girls. But it may be 
brought to a close, and is now being brought 


AT 
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toaclose in scores of - 
by the Appearance ¢ f the Cottager, who has be 
come to the Boarder what the red s juirrel ts 
to the gray, a ruthless invader and exterm! 


The first Cottager is almost 


nator 


always 
a Boarder, so that there is 1 means of cis 
covering his approach and resisting his ad 
vances. In nine cases out of ten he is a simp! 
guest at the farm-house or the hotel, without 
any discoverable airs or pretensions, on whom 
the scenerv has made such an impressiot 
that he quietly buvs a t with a tine view 
The next vear he builds a {tare 
and gradually, and it may be at first imper 
ceptibly, separates himself in feeling at 
standards from his fellow boarders. The vear 


after he is in the cottage, and the mischief is 


done The change has come Custe has beer 
established, with all its attendant evils rt 
community, once so simple and homogeneous 
is now divided into two classes, one of whi 
looks down on the other More cottages 
built, with trim lawns and private lawr 
grounds, with shandv-att una tennis 
cup " concealed on tables in tents. Tt t 
dog-cart with the groom in buckskin and boots 
the Irish red setter. the saddle borse with the 
banged tail. the phacton with the two ponies 
the young m k ker ; CAITY 
ported racquets, the girls witht ba 1 bsit 
the club, ostensibly for Wspaper reading 
really for secret gin fizzes and soda cockts 
make their appearance, with numerous 
monarchical excresee 7 al fat 
whose Pp sf ( Ponca Was b 
all this, has probably by this time sold en 
land to the Cottagers fo ena him 
up taking boarders and keeping a hotel, and 
is able to stay <u an most of 
the wint il s i his sh 
sleeves i s 

Very soon the Boa ble to put up 
with the grow ) s of the ¢ ager 
and with exclusion from his entertainments 
Withdraws sileativ and unobtrusively from 
the s« s nt \ is ™m ich { seek 
vut another s leated farmer, and begin 
once more, probal when well on in life 
with hope and strength abated, the heavy 
work of opening up another watering place 
and developing its resources. The silent suf 
fering there is in this process, which may be 
Witnessed to-dav in hundreds of the most 


beautiful spots in America, probably none 
know but those who have gone through it 
In fact, the dislodgment along our coast and 
in our mountains of the Boarder by the 
Cottager is to-day the great summer tragedy 
of American life Winter has tragedies of its 
own, Which mav be worse; but summer has 
nothing like it, nothing which imposes such a 
strain on character and so severely testis early 
The worst of it 


training. the pity of it, we 


might say—is that this is not the expuision 
of the inferior by the superior race, which is 
going on in so many parts of the world, and 
which Darwin is teaching us to look upon 
with equanimity. The Boarder 1s often, if 
not generally, the Cottager’s superior in cul 
ture, in acquirements, and in variety of social 
He does not board because he 
likes the food, but simply because it enables 
him to live in the midst of beautiful scenery. 
He eats the farmer’s poor fare contentedly, 


experience. 


wy. 
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because he tinds it 
his sense of natural beauty and the clear- 
ness of all his moral perceptions unimpaired, 


brace his nerves for the great battle 


is sufticient to maintaia 


and to 
with evil which he has been carrying or in 
the city, and to which he means to return after 
a fortnight or a month or six weeks, as the 
We fear, in fact, that very 
few indeed of our summer cottages contain 
half so much noble endeavor and power of 
self-sacrifice as the boarding houses they are 


case may be. 


displacing. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


LONDON, July 1, 1882. 


Tae Cobden Club dinner took a new turn this 
year—that isto say, it had much more to do 
with certain aspects of English home politics 
than with the spread of free-trade principles 
in the world. This unwonted direction of the 
table-talk was in part forced upon the Club by 
the retirement of a few members of the organi- 
zation, the most prominent of whom were Mr. 
Goschen and Lord Ampthill, only a fortnight 
before the dinner, for the reason (as given out) 
that M. Clémenceau bad been elected an hono- 
rary member. The unreasonableness of the course 
pursued by these gentlemen need not be dwelt 
upon, because, as [ am assured by every- 
body, they did not retire on M,. Clémenceau’s 
account at all, but on Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's 
account. Mr. Chamberlain had been chosen as 
the Chairman of this year’s meeting, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is just now about the best hated 
man in England, because, being a member of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Goverament and the leader of 
the Radical wing of tne Liberal party, he has 
lately given utterance to opinions favoring man 
hood suffrage, representation by equal districts, 
and other republican notions. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlain is hated more for what 
he is expected to say hereafter than for any- 
thing he has yet said. The concentration of dis- 
like by the governing classes upon any indi- 
vidual ts sufficient to make him an object of in 
terest, and it was for this reason that I took a 
good look at him last night. A few words de- 
scriptive of this striking personality will be ac- 
ceptable to Americans, to whom he is as yet only 
a name, 

Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., the colleague of 
John Bright in the representation of Bir- 
mingham and President of the Board of 
Trade, is apparently about forty years of age 
—I am told that he is nearer fifty—.bout tive 
feet nine inches in height, without an ounce of 
superfluous flesh, close-shaven except as to a sus- 
picion of side-whiskers, with a complexion ap 
proaching paleness yet not pale, with the lithe 
figure of one going to take part in the Olympic 
games, and with an air of business rather than 
an airof command. He wears a glass, Euoglish 
fashion, in one eye, and had last evening an 
orchid of considerable merit in his buttonhole, 
Both going to and returning from the dinner I 
observed that Mr. Chamberlain was occupied 
with a cigar. 

This is the exterior of Mr. Chamberlain as it 
presents itself toa stranger. When you are in- 
troduced to him he greets you in a rather busi- 
ness-like way, which is equally removed from 
cordiality and from indifference, as much as to 


say, ‘If youare an interesting person, [ shall be | 
| them on proper occasions by considerations of 


interested in you; we shall see about it.” When 
he rises to speak there is no expression in his 
face except in his gray eye, which burns cold 
like an electric light. With his hands locked be- 
hind him, or 1n his pocket, he begins in an elas- 
tic, measured, unhesitating way, without gesture 
and without exordium, to state his case. His 


| voice 
| and you soon feel that you are listening to one 
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is ample and his enunciation distinct, 


who 1s entirely sure of his footing, who knows 
exactly what he wants and how to go about it, 
who is independent in all things, and as coura- 
geous as need be. His words are perfectly 
chosen to express his ideas, and there is neither 
redundance nor paucity in his style of diction. 
Nothing can exceed the logical and unadorned 
terseness of his last evening's speech. Only once 
did he raise his arm in the way of gesture, his 
only movements being the bending of the body 
and the turning of the head this way and that— 
all graceful enough, and yet not what we are 
accustomed to look for ina successful orator. 
Mr. Chamberlain can certainly hold his own in 
any debating body of our time or on any hust- 
ings. 

It is customary at all English public dinners 
for tha Chairman first to respond to two toasts— 
one to the Queen and the other to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the other members of the 
royal family. Mr. Chamberlain performed this 
duty witk republican simplicity, and, as it 
struck me,in a strictly republican tone. He 
accorded to the Queen all the good qualities 
which ean adorn a woman and a sovereign. He 
fully paid her the respect which is her due in 
both particulars, but he said no words of either 
respect or disrespect toward royalty itself. He 
also paid a compliment to the Prince of Wales 
as an untiring and zealous worker in the oniy 
department of activity open to him under the 
English Constitution, which consists of lending 
his presence and influence to whatever is useful 
to the people—a labor which can only be ap 
preciated (be said) by those near enough to 
him to estimate its aggregate amount. 

After disposing of these formalities, Mr. Cham- 
berlain accepted without proof the fact that the 
schism (if it may be so far digaified) in the Cob- 
den Club was caused by his presence in the 
chair, and not by that of M. Clémenceau on the 
rolls. Clémenceau, by the way, was not present 
at the dinner, and was not even expected, and 
no allusion was made to him by any speaker at 
the table. After some introductory matter on 
the guiding principles of Mr. Cobden’s life, in 
the course of which free trade was rather inci- 
dentally than directly mentioned, Mr. Chamber- 
lain proceeded with fine irony to show that the 
seceders from the Club were like the character 
in the ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” who was sur- 
prised to find that he had bean speaking prose 
all his life without knowing it. Mr. Cobden 
had been in favor of maubood suffrage and 
equal representation, and of all the other 
reforms which are termed “radicalism” in 
England, and yet these tender-footed gen- 
tlemen had been marching under the Cobden 
banner about seventeen years, without the least 
suspicion of the interpretation that might be 
put upon them, until a fortnight ago. From this 
point Mr. Chamberlain went on to state his posi- 
tion as a member of the Liberal party, recogniz- 


| ing what was required of him by the conditions 


of membership, but asserting at the same time a 
freeman’s right to bold, and maintain, and speak 
his opinions to any who might choose to 
listen, without being called upon for apologies. 


| The reforms which he deemed desirable might 


not be ripe for adoption, but they were always 
ripe for discussion, and if anybody supposed that 
those who held views in common with himsel? on 
these subjects could be deterred from expressing 


office, the thought was as insulting to the intelli 
gence as it was injurious to one’s sense of honor. 
This is not intended to be a synopsis of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, which must be read by 
those who desire to acquaint themselves with its 
uncommon solidity. Its effect upon the audience 
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was not overpowcring or “electrical,” or any- 
thing of that sort, but was captivating by its 
business-like adaptation to the subject in hand. 
It made one feel that everything bad been 
said that was needed, and that the way of 
saying it was exactly the right way. This is 
the essence and kernel of oratory, and yet Mr. 
Chamberlain is not an orator of tbe schools. 
He is an orator of practical life. His style, 
like his physique, is suggestive of whip-cord 
and steel springs. He disda ns metapbor and 
tricks of speech, because they stand in the way 
and take up one’s time. [ am informed that 
he made bis own fortune before he reached the 
age of forty tive. by superior skill and discern- 
ment as a manufacturer, and then deliberately 
abandoned trade and entered public life. His 
whole aspect bespeaks the English man of busi- 
ness. He impresses you as one who would know 
the right thing to do in case of afire. He seems 
to be a man not likely ever to have a large per- 
sonal following, perhaps not to desire one, and 
yet very likely to be one day at the head of the 
Government, because needed there. 


THE MONAGHAN ELECTION. 
LONDON, July 3, 1883. 

It is long since any Parliamentary election in 
Ireland bas attracted so much attention and 
been watched with so much anxiety as that 
whose result was announced last night. For two 
years past it has beena matter of course that 
through the centre, south, and west of Ireland 
every vacant seat, as well in boroughs as in 
counties, should be filled by tbe choice of a Na- 
tionalist candidate. The only exceptions have 
been in the petty borough of Portarlington, with 


' only 146 electors, and in the county of Dublin, 


which, under the comparatively bigh franchise 
that obtaivs in Irish counties, isa mainly Pro- 
testant and therefore Conservative constituency, 
Both these seats have been filled within the last 
eight months by the election of Tories, but no 
one attached any importance to that result, ex- 
cept as an indication of the weakness of the 
Liberal Ministerialist party. In the rest of 
Roman Catholic Ireland every new member re- 
turned has been a follower of Mr. Parnell. 
Ulster, however, is, as everybody knows, a 
part of Ireland by itself, a region largely Pro 
testant, and in some places filled by a popula- 
tion largely English or Scottish in blood. All 
its counties used to return Tory members, and 
have down till now, with the single exception of 
Cavan, a county which is almost wholly Roman 
Catholic, returned either Tories or Gladstonite 
Liberals, while all its boroughs except Dungan- 
non, have returned Tories. Ulster was, there- 
fore, the stronghold in ireland of loyalty to the 
British connectien. Not even the Home Rule 
party, much less the Nationalist party, which 
practically goes further; than Home Rule, 
though no one knows how far, bad effected any 
lodgment in it. The ten Liberals who came 
from it to the House of Commons were not only 
among the stanchest adherents of Mr. Gladstone, 
but were important as representing the possi- 
bility of reconciling an advanced Liberalism with 
complete fidelity toEngland. They embodied the 
idea that the policy of the Liberal party—that 
1s to say, large concessions to the agricultural 
tenants, and large extensions of local self-gov- 
ernment—is compatible with the maintenance of 
one imperial Parliament and the cordial union 
of Ireland with England. Thus their support 
strengthened the Government materially by en- 
abling it to appeal to them as exponents of Lrish 
opinion, and as typifying what Irish opinion 
generally might become when discontent had 
been appeased by a policy of continued concili- 
ation. For the same reason the Nationalist 
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party has always longed and striven to gain re 
cruits from Ulster. While it stood aloof from 


them they could not pose as representing 
a united current of Irish national feeling. 
They have more than once started candi- 


dates at Ulster County elections, not so much 
in the hope of winning seats for themselves as 
of defeating the Gladstonite candidates. But 
they have been always beaten. The tenant 
farmers of that province, who are largely Pres 
byterian and generally opposed to a policy of 
disunion, have stuck to the Liberal party. And 
the Liberal Government, which had so much 
benefited them by the Land Act of 1SS1, ex- 
pected that their fidelity would be permanent, 
and even cherished the hope of winning the 
counties of Antrim and Down, where the 
strength of Orangeism has hitherto kept the rep- 
resentation in Tory hands. 

However, the best gratitude to rely on in pol- 
itics is gratitude for favors tocome. The tenant 
farmers were enthusiastic for the Land Act im 
mediately after it passed, but they soon dis- 
covered that it bad done for them less than they 
expected. The block in the Land Courts was 
such that cases remained unsettled, and they 
have had to go on paying tie old rents in the 
meantime, even when they feel sure that a re- 
duction will be ordered by the Court. 
holders are excluded altogether from the pro- 
visions for fixing a fair rent, and yet in many 
cases the hardship of the leaseholders’ position 
was scarcely Jess than that of tenants from year 
to year. Of the other grievances only two need 
be mentioned, the construction put on the clause 
of the Act which dealt with the question of 
reckoning tenants’ improvements, in fixing the 
rent, and the fact that the Land Court has 
in many cases reduced the rent far less than 
tbe tenants had hoped and expected. Thus dur- 
ing 1882 there arose no small dissatisfaction with 
the Act, and meetings were heldin the north of 
Ireland calling loudly for amendments in it. 
Early in the present session Mr. Parnell brought 
in a bill for the modification of the Act of 1881, 
embodyiug these amendments, togetser with 
otbers of a more sweeping nature; and they also 
appeared in a measure introduced by Mr. Dick 
son, the Liberal member for Tyrone. who is a 
sort of leader among the Ulster Tenunt-Kight 
Liberals. When Mr. Parnell’s bill came on for 
second reading the Government opposed it. 
They admitted that there was force and worth 
in some few of its proposals, but they condemned 
the greater part of them; and when appealed to 
by Mr. Dickson to take up the subject themselves, 
and satisfy the just claims of the tenants, they 
rephed that there was no time to do so in the 
present session; that England and Scotland must 
bave their turn this year, as Ireland had occu- 
pied the two preceding years. This was a heavy 
discouragement to the Liberal party in Ulster— 
far heavier than the Government realized at the 
moment ; and the consequences of it are now 
seen. 

Little more than a fortnight ago it was an- 
nounced that some appointment had been con- 
ferred on Mr. Givan, tbe Liberal member for 
the County of Monaghan, and his seat accord 
ingly became vacant In these cases the Gov- 
ernment usually bas a candidate ready, or at 
least the retiring member gives some notice to 
his party on the spot that they may prepare for 
a contest. However, in this instance no arrange 
ments seem to have been made. The Liberals 
were for a time without any candidate, while 
the Tories at once put forward a Mr. Monro, : 
Dublin barrister, and the Nationalists announced 
that the seat would be fought by Mr. Healy. 
Mr. Healy is one of the most vebement and un- 
compromising of all the extreme party. No 
Trishman in the House of Commons has sur 
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passed bim in the bitterness of his hatred for 
Evgland, or in the bard, dry, tierce bitter 
ness with which that hatred has been ex 


pressed. He had been released, very shortly 
before, from an imprisonment to which he 
had been sentenced for refusing to give securities 
for good behavior when brought up for the use 
of inflammatory language. He was a specially 
suitable candidate, because he bad fought very 
hard for the tenants’ interests when the Land 
Bill was before the House of Commons in ISS]; 
and bis name had been given to the clause which 
secured, or was intended to secure, to the tenant 
the benefit of all his improvements. It was im- 
mediately foreseen that the contest would be a 
severe one, and that the fact that both a Liberal 
and a Tory candidate were running woald give 
the Nationalists a they could 
hardly bave against one opponent only, whether 
Tory or Liberal. People in England began to 
urge that one or other of the “loyal” candidates 
should 


chance which 


retire, so as to strengthen the other 


and keep Mr. Healy out. But the Liberals 
would not yield, alleging that, as the late 
member had belonged to them, the seat was 


prima facie theirs, and they ought to be allowed 
to fight it against the commonenemy. On the 
other hand, the Tories would not yield, because 
they insisted, and the result has proved that they 
were right, that their man had a better chance 
than the Liberal. Thus all three went to the 
poll; but the Liberal, whether in consequence of 
reports spread 
retiring, or because be was a strong teetotaler, 
and therefore unwelcome to the whiskey lovers 
of Monaghan, received very few votes, and Mr 
Healy came in by a number of votes some 
what larger than that which both his oppo- 
nents received. We are. still imperfectly 
informed as to the causes of his victory, but they 
seem to be, firstly, the belicf of the farmers that 
he had been their effective advocate when the 
Land Act was being passed, and that he might 
be expected to squeeze something further for 


by his opponents that be was 


them out of the House of Commons, and, second 
ly, a disappointment that Mr. Gladstone's Minis 
try had not listened to their complaints, but ap 
parently left their cause to be defended by M: 
Parnell and his friends. 
be remembered, is very largely Roman Catholic 
and as soon as it was clear that the 
tenant-rigbt man (Mr. Pringle) would not get in, 
the Catholics went over in a body to Mr. Healy, 
leaving the Tory to be supported by Protestants 
only. 


Monaghan, too, it must 


Liberal 


The result bas spread dismay not only in Ulster 
but among some sections of the Ministerial party 
in England. It makes them fear that their last 
fortress in Ireland, the Ulster o« 
crumbling away, and that when next general 
election may 
island divided between bitter Tories and furnous 
Parnellites. 
to teach, though one might bave thought the 


ubties, Is 


cowes, they see Dearly the whole 


Some things it has certainly helped 


One is that men’s 
m they think 
they have something further to hope. Another 
is that the exhortations of the Pope or the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy will make little differ 
ence in the political conduct of lrish Roman 
Mr. Healy 
temptuously of the recent circular of the 


lesson was scarcely needed 


allegiance will go to thase from wh 


very 
Catholics : more con 
Pro 
paganda than any member, 
yet he lost no Catholic And a 
ttird lesson is that the two English political par 
ties dislike one another too much to combine even 
against so threatening a foe as the Nationalist. 
Neither 


had spoken 
other prominent 
votes thereby 


would give during the contest, 
though each knew he was thereby doing his best 
for Mr. Healy. 

The dismay I have spoken of and the corre- 


sponding exultaticn in the Parnellite ranks are 


w ay 


perhaps greater than the occasion «dk rds 
Monaghan is more Catbohe then most of the 
counties of Ulster. It does not follow that Ty 


also wrested from 


them. Mr. Healy 
l-reform 


rone or Londonderry can be 
the 
won bis seat 


Liberals, who now hold 


entirely on a lar 
form, keeping the Home Ru 


of his platform in the 


le or Separatist side 
background, Stall, the 
example of such a successful invasion by the 
f Ireland 


lated to increase the uneasiness wherewith Ey 


Nationalists of a new part 


Is CM 


lisb polticians regard the next general elect 


in lreland \ 
THE MARRIAGE LAW AND ENGLISH 
OPINION 

LONDON, June 2) ISN) 
Your readers must forgive me for calling 
their ettention to a dreary subject, namely, that 
bill ** to alter and amend the law as to marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister,” which was er 


day evening rejected by the House of | 


The topic itself is as dull as ditch wate l 
Beaconstield himself could not have invented a 
single new argument or fallacy for or against 
the nll which be, like bis early patron Lord 
Lyndhurst, would bave attacked or defended 
with equal facility and with equal Yr 

If the measure itself, and the reasourme by wv 

it is supported assailed, lack all novelty 
persons Whose grievances the bill is intended t 
remove sre bardly calculated t Kelle syrup 
thetic interest The wrongs of the slay 
factory hand, the martyrs the anti vac 

tion craze; the gmevances, whatever they ht 
be, of the compound householder ive Nn \ 
time gained the public ear and were all of ¢ 
interesting, eXciting. romnt in raypMay 
with the complaints of the ile aged w ‘ 


who feels that life will be a blank unless he is al 
lowed to marry the sister of bis deceased w 

or (what ts the more frequen inless the 
so called ‘ marriag: whieh, iu deflance f the 
law, he bas been pleased to cele ®, is, in tl 
strange language of the tul leemed to he 


it had 
day of 


benceforth valid in the same manner as if 
been duly celebrated or contracted on the 
the passing of this Act.” 


convineed that the 


this I am 
bill, and still more the de 
bates upon the bill, with their perplexing and i! 
orth 


who wishes to un 


logical termination, will be found well w 


the consideration of anv one 


derstand the habits of thought and fecling which 
prevail among the upper classes of Englishinen 
The discussions in the House of Lords suggest at 
least two reflections of some importance 

First. The wh 
bv the oppovents as by the advocates of the bill, 

Pi 

have a strange, one migbt almost say a porten 


of realitv. In 


le of the arguments used as well 


tous, want 
which the controversy is conducted 
factitious and almost insincere, In 
but 


United States) would it be possible for so 


something 


no country England inless it be the 
many 
—statesmen, judges, Dishops—as 
have taken part this 


controversy to argue about a plain and simple 


men of eminence 
on one side or the other of 


issue, and yet never to say exactly and precise 


ly what they meant, or to mean exactly what 
they said. 
out was Lord Bramwell: and Lord Bramwell, 


with all his honesty and vigor, was like a strong 


The only speaker who tried to speak 


man giving hard blows with a hammer without 
ever quite succeeding in hitting the nail be aim- 
ed atonthe head. But if we except his lord 
ship, it may well be doubted whether any one 
who has addressed the public on this subject, 
either within or without the precincts of the 
House of Lords, has even tried to state his views 
in the plainest terms, and to use no argument 
which does not command his full and entire be 
lief. Cant (which is quite a different thing from 





5O 


hypocrisy) has been triumphant: conservatives 
and reformers have each canted so drearily that 
a plain man may well feel puzzled whether he 
ought to approve of a measure which is intended 
to carry outa reform required by the circum- 
stances of the day, or to enjoy a grim and mo- 
dified satisfaction at the rejection of a bill which 
tries to accomplish a wise and politic end in the 
most foolish and impolitic manner. 

To justify this statement, let me examine for 
a moment the position first of the majority who 
havi 


rejected, and next of the minority who | 


have supported, the bill brought forward by | 


Lord Dalhousie. The learned lords and right 
reverend prelates who stand (rhetorically speak- 
ing) aghast at any change in the marriage law, 
allege with several 
grounds of opposition. The change is forbidden 
(they tell us) by the law of God; it shocks the 
moral sentiment of Christendom; it is the first 
step in a road which may lead us a good deal 
further than we at present see, and it is likely in 
practice to produce evil results. Now, it is not 
my object to argue out this matter for the edi 
fication or instruction of your readers. My aim 
is to point out that the greater number of the 
reasons alleged against legalizing the marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister do not command 
the full belief of the persons whousethem. They 
are guiltless of dishonesty, but they are victims 
to unconscious cant. Can any one, for instance, 
without the grossest injustice to such men as the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Coleridge, think that 
they would not exhibit a very different kind of 
energy from anything they have displayed if 
they held that the legislature were really about 
to violate the law of God? This solemn formula 
amounts, when examined, to a dubious inference 
from texts of Leviticus, from metaphors used in 
the New Testament, or from an alleged con- 
sensus of Christendom. But those who use it 
know that they are identifying the law of God 
with a very different thing, namely, disputable 
inferences from texts of Scripture. They know, 
also, that modern Englishmen of education do 
not for the most part admit that Scriptural texts, 
even of undoubted interpretation, are as such 
morally binding on the nation. They are using 
phraseology which had a real meaning in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, when the words 
of the Bible were believed to be in the strictest 
sense the authentic commands of the Deity, but 
which has a very doubtful meaning to those who 
now employ it, and which to many of their 
audience has no meaning at all. Nor can any 


more or less earnestness 
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if this be so it is quite certain that statesmen of 
all parties have not in reality felt that to allowa 
widcewer to marry the sister of his dead wife 
was to shake the foundations of morality. The 
rhetorical horror avowed by a disputant in the 
heat of debate is a very different thing from the 
same man’s genuine indignation at acts which 
really offend his conscience. 

Of the two remaining grounds of opposition 
one need say little; they are in their way fair 
arguments. One may, however, be allowed to 
remark that reasoning based on the difficulty of 


“‘ drawing the line” isin England one of those. 


argumentative weapons which every one uses 
and to which no one attaches any importance. 
ft may be described as a shot always fired by 
combatants who want to cover a retreat. Nor 


| can I attach much importance to the practical 


| 





man who does not confound words with facts | 


talk seriously of a shock to Christian morality. 
Nearly every Protestant country except the 
United Kingdom allows the marriages which are 
conventionally supposed to shock moral feeling. 


~-Mor can much be made even of Roman Catholic 


opinion, for if, as a general rule, the Roman 
Catholic Church forbids, Papal dispensations in 
practice constantly allow, the unions which the 
bill aims at legalizing. 

We may ge a good deal further than this in 
our proof that the opposition to the bill is based 
on factitious sentiment. One English colony 
after another has, with the sanction of the 
Crown—that is, in effect, with the sanction of 
and Conservative Govern- 
ments—made legal the marriages which we are 
now told are opposed to the law of God and to 
the conscience of Christendom. Can any one 
suppose that the men who have governed Eng- 
land for the last fifty years would tacitly have 
sanctioned legislation in any part of the British 
Empire which they genuinely held to be im- 
moral, as, for instance, laws to legalize torture, 
to sanction fraud, or to establish polygamy 
among Christian populations ? No one can hesi- 
tate to answer this question in the negative; but 


successive Liberal 


| not to be given up without a fight.” 


evils which it is alleged will follow from a 
change in the law. The reason why I attach lit- 
tle weight to this consideration is my firm con- 
viction that, were the whole question to be de- 
termined on grounds of expediency, the law 
would be changed to-morrow. Theological sen- 
timent, a dread of change, and the natural dis- 
like of Anglicans to all steps which lead England 
nearer to the Protestant and further from the 
Catholic world, have much more to do with the op- 
position to an alteration in the law which is abso- 
lutely certain to take place in the course of a 
few years, than any considerations which can 
be proved valid by the one criterion of sound 
legislation—the principle of utility. The point, 
however, principally to be noticed is the strange, 
though perfectly natural, attitude of the episco- 
pate toward the Bible. They cannot make up 
their minds whether to rely or not to rely on 
Leviticus, and don’t know for certain whether 
the texts of the Pentateuch are to be treated as 
irrelevant fragments of Hebrew legislation, or 
are to be considered the voice of God. Ina work 
on the articles of the Church of England which 
I used to study when a boy, was a remark to 
this effect : ‘‘ Bishop so-and-so has said that this 
text [the passage, I think, about the three wit- 
nesses] is probably spurious, but that it ought 
The pre- 
late, whose name I have forgotten, was an ad- 
mirable representative of his order. 

But if Lord Cairns and the episcopal bench 
use arguments which are vitiated by unreality, 
they may urge with some reason that a hollow 
attack may be fairly met by a sham defence; 
for the position of Lord Dalhousie and his friends 
is only a trifle better than that of the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Bishop of Exeter. The 


advocates of reform are certainly not prepared | 


to speak out boldly in defence of their own con- 
victions. They dare not say that even if the 
best of Hebrew scholars should show that pas- 
sages from Leviticus really forbade the mar- 
riage which it is proposed to legalize, this would 
no more affect the convictions of English Libe- 


rals than would proof that such a union was op- | 





posed to the text of Gaius or of Justinian’s | 


‘ Institutes.’ They dare not, again, meet ‘‘ the 


thin end of the wedge” argument iu the only | 


way in which it can properly be met, namely, 


by boldly asserting that if English opinion | 


should at any future time come to sanction mar- 
riages which it now condemns, English law must 
change with the change of national judgment. 
They hardly dare to urge that consanguinity 
will \it is probable) be ultimately made the basis 
of the greater part of the prohibitions on mar- 
riage, and that there is no reason whatever for 
supposing that rules which depend on various 
complicated considerations can in the long run 
be regulated wholly by one simple principle. 
But the reticence of reformers as to the possi- 
ble future results of legislation is not half so 
astonishing as their refusal to recognize the pa- 


tent faults of the particular means by which 
they attempt to effect a desirable reform. The 
bill rejected by the Peers ought to be a simple 
measure for legalizing in future the marriage of 
a man with his deceased wife's sister. One clause 
of not more than five or six lines would accom- 
plish every object legitimately aimed at by the 
reformers of the marriage law. ‘! afortunately, 
they wish to attain two ot! Ibjects, whic! 
have nothing to do with the res) » inciple of t).- 
bill. They wish to conciliate x clergy of the 
Church of England. Hence the bill provides, in 
a roundabout and almost surreptitious manner, 
that the marriages which it allows are in Eng- 
land not to be celebrated by the clergy. This 
astounding concession to clerical pretensions 
gives a legal recognition to the detestable theory 
that there isa difference between lay morality 
and clerical morality; it stimulates among the 
clergy the vicious notion that officials of the 
State Church are not bound to obey the State, 
and further, like all weak concession, is certain 
to beget unwarrantable exactions. The clerical 
press already mutters that tbe clergy will not 
admit to the Communion persons who take ad- 
vantage of alaw which the Church condemns. 
Reformers, again, wish to legalize so-called 
‘‘marriages” which have already been made in 
defiance of law. They therefore at once fall 
into all the evils of retrospective legislation. A 
measure which on the face of it embodies a salu- 
tary reform becomes a direct encouragement to 
rich men to defy the law of the land, in the ex- 
pectation that by means of wealth and agitation 
they may not only get the law changed, but also 
escape the penalties of lawlessness. The plain 
truth is, that the retrospective provisions of the 
bill are from a public point of view absolutely 
indefensible. But this plain truth is just one of 
those truths which neither Lord Dalhousie nor 
even Lord Bramwell dare boldly insist upon. 
For if the retrospective provisions ‘were struck 
out of the bill, the rich law-breakers who sup- 
port the agitation for reform would, it may be 
shrewdly suspected, keep their money in their 
own pockets. The present law presses hard on 
the poor. It cannot be repealed without agita- 
tion; you cannot keep agitation alive without 
money; and if you want money you must make 
the bill acceptable to the law-breakers who can 
supply the means of war. Why, you may ask, 
cannot a reasonable reform be obtained without 
agitation? My reply is, that in modern England 
the power of resistance to change under the Con 
stitution is too stroug. Here, as elsewhere, we 
move in a vicious circle: the exorbitant influence 
of the well-to-do classes and the excessive rights 
of the House of Lords make all improvement 
impossible which is not forced on the governing 
classes by visible exertions of popular energy. 
Conservatism begets agitation, and agitation 
constantly leads to vicious legislation. 

Secondly. The whole course of the movement 
in favor of amending the marriage law is an 
astonishing proof of the power still retained in a 
country like England by wealth, by rank, by 
royalty. That the personal grievances of a limit- 
ed nutmnber of well-to-do persons have had a 
great deal to do with keeping alive the active 
demand for reform, is past a doubt. It is equally 
certain that if the English Constitution had been 
in reality democratic, the resistance to a change 
which has been easily accomplished in most of 
the colonies and is in harmony with popular feel- 
ing would have been overcome yearsago. Were 
it not for the House of Lords, the bill which the 
Peers have thrown out, or one like it, would be 
passed in an instant. Do not, however, suppose 


that I mean to represent the lay Peers or the 
bishops as being in this matter out of harmony 
with the part of the nation whose ideas the Peer- 
age at once share and influence, Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold is, with all his talent and boldness, at 
bottom the prophet of the genteel and wealthy 
classes. When he mocks at a reform supposed 
to be demanded by Nonconformists and other 
Philistines, he undoubtedly commands the sym 
pathy of the readers for whom he writes. There 
is not, further, I think, much doubt that the 
unanimous opposition of the bishops fairly repre- 
sents the averag. tone of respectable church 
goers. The ,ower of the House of Lords to re- 
sist reform is a testimony not so much to the 
isolated authority of the House as to the immense 
force still exercised in England by the conserva- 
tive classes, To any one who knows the English 
world, the wonder is not that the Lords should 
have rejected the bill, but that they should near- 
ly have passed it. The explanation lies in a little- 
noticed but very noticeable feature in English 
society. The royal family have taken a great 
interest in the proposed reform of the marriage 
law. Their- feelings are (it may be supposed) a 
good deal influenced by German sentiment. In 
any case, the patronage of the Priuce of Wales 
bas been of infinite help to the reformers. His 
wishes have all but outweighed the authority of 
a unanimous episcopal bench. This fact is well 
worth the consideration of all who wish to un 
derstand the Biitish Constitution. D, 


A SUBSERVIENT REICHSTAG. 
BERLIN, June 28, 1883. 


On June 12 the German Reichstag, after a 
long, but often interrupted, session of fourteen 
months, was closed. The Prussian Landtag, 
which for nearly the same period has been hold- 
ing its sittings simultaneously, will dissolve by 
the 30th. Thus the political campaign has at 
last come to an end, to the great relief of all 
concerned and of the public at large, which had 
rather too many discussions and speeches to fol- 
low. Long and protracted as the latter were, 
the result of the work of the two bodies is not 
only small, buteven humiliating in the extreme. 
Ido not know whether the executive or the 
legislative power has suffered most; but so much 
is certain, that, in spite of the endeavors of the 
Liberals, all that is cherished by the German 
people has suffered a crushing defeat such as 
had not Leen thought possible. To say we are 
driven along in a reactionary current, would 
not fairly represent our present condition. Ger 
many is handed over to a Conservative-Clerical 
alliance which, directed by Bismarck, is, and for 
the next few years will be, master of the field. 
It is true, the majority did not carry all its 
points at the last session: the tobacco monopoly, 
the threefold increase of duty on timber and on 
several minor articles, did not pass. Moreover, 
its victories—as, for instance, the carrying the 
new ultra-reactionary law on trade, professional 
business, and peddling (Gewerbeordnung)—can 
do no great practical harm, as the theoretical 
sophisms are easily refuted by daily life ; but 
these and other measures show the tendency of 
the present majority, and undermine the respect 
of the people for the laws. Provisions which 
would be laughed at in your country by the 
most innocent backwoodsman have been en- 
grafted on our statute- book. Thus, by an 
amendment of our squirearchy’s, the present 
law prescribes that a peddler shall behave po- 
litely, clean his boots when entering a house, 
and bow to the owner while offering his wares. 
A book-peddler must carry with him a list of 
the books he proposes to sell. Immoral and 
scandalous books—there is, of course, no defini- 
tion of the term—shall be confiscated. In this 
case the prohibition must be enforced all over 
Germany, and is stronger and more arbitrary 
than the old censorship which in 1848 contribut- 
ed to a revolutionary rising. In fact, only cate- 
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chisms, hymn-books, almanacs, and cyclopedias 
are broadly tolerated, and the policeman will 
henceforth decide whether Lessing's, Goethe's, 
and Schiller’s works are moral or ought to be 
allowed or forbidden. Public showmen, dancing 
masters, theatre directors must satisfy the po 
lice as to their good moral character, and their 
license can at any time be withdrawn, thus pre- 
venting a large i st:nent in a business of th 
character. The so-c™tied reform of the Prussian 
civil administration is exclusively calculated to 
increase the power of the landed aristocracy, 
and to make all the rest of the population more 
pliant and submissive to those in power. These 
gentiemen do not even seem to appreciate the 
likelihood that some day they may be in a mi 
nority. 

The passing of the budget ahead of the regular 
time, although formally constitutional, is, in 
fact, an attack on the spirit of the Constitution, 
and so a victory which Bismarck has achieved 
by the help of the Clericals. The greater part 
of the Liberals, perceiving that they were a 
helpless minority, joined the supporters of the 
Government and postponed some of the most 
important items of expenses, so that the Chan 
cellor is bound to convene the Reichstag at the 
beginning of next year to submit to it a supple 
mentary budget. Nevertheless, the defeat of 
the Reichstag is overwhelming, as, instead of 
taking up the cudgels, it yielded to the harsh 
demands of Bismarck. Even the fact that he 
won his success by a great sacrifice, introducing 
the imperial influence and wishes into party 
strife, cannot be pleaded as an offset against the 
real loss of dignity and authority which the 
Reichstag bas suffered by its meek subserviem e 

The worst defeat, however, of all is the latest 
legislation on the relations of the Prussian Gov 
ernment with Rome and the Catholic Church 
The advances made by Bismarck would be in 
comprehensible if his endeavor to gain the sup 
port of a powerful party did not contro! all his 
political actions, It is more than strange that 
so prominent a statesman as the Chancellor, led 
by the desire to subject everything to bis dic 
tates, disdainfuliy rejected the services and as 
sistance of those who were eager to codOperate 
with him, and is now trying to win over to 
his side a party whose interests centre in Rome 
and in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the first ten years after the estab 
lishment of tbe North German Tnion and the 
Empire, he carried every measure by the belp 
of the thoroughly unselfish National Liberals 
numbering from 150) to ISO), and cf a few so 
called Free Conservatives. Since 1S7Y Bismarck 
has only exceptionally succeeded in carrying 
through his measures with the assistance of the 
Ultramontanes, who, like clever tradesmen, 
make their terms beforehand, and who have 
an advantage over him in the fact that he can 
no longer fall back on the Liberals, who, on the 
contrary, fight him like one man, while the Con 
servatives alone are mentally and numerically 
too weak. Thus the same statesman who in 
former years declared Windthorst an intmguing 
enemy of his country, and solemnly protested 
that he would never go to Canossa, has now 
proceeded further south on the road to Rome, 
and has just voluntarily, at least, if not cheer 
fully, passed under the Caudine forks 

You will remember that in the course of the 
last negotiations with the Pope the Prussian 
Government declared that it would abolish the 
most obuoxious Falk laws if the Church would 
bind herself to announce to the civil authorities 
every nomination toacure of souls. This con 
cession Rome refused to make, although it has 
complied with it in many other instances where 
Protestant princes were concerned. In his note 
of May 5 to Cardinal Jacobini, Herr von Schloe- 


zer declared that his Government would be 
compelled to regulate its relations to the Church 
exclusively by its own legislation ; that, conse 
quently, it would grant to the Catholic Prussians 
everything that was reconcilable with the mndis 
pensable state authority, and that then the law 
of Prussia would alone control the ecclesiastical 


relations. In this contingency arepressive policy 
would bave been required instead of a preven 
tive one, and the Government could easily hav: 
dispensed with the above announceme Hert 


von Schloezer, of course, in his ce spateh, dist 
dilate upon the combequences of his communica 
tion, but they are apparent: a priest wt 
not obey the laws of his untryv would tx 


ished according to the extent of bis disobedienc 


and, tirst of all, lose his salarv and income f1 
the Government funds The p 

Prussian Government was clear and uppregna 
ble ; but, instead of maintaining it, Minister vs 
Gossler, on June 5, even before Rome had answ 
ed the above note, lowered bis own bid and lai 
a new bill before the Landtag, which gay 
this point of view and asked the announcer { 
only of those priests who are appointed per 


manently by theirsuperiors, Lt does not re 


great Wisdom to understand that nothi 


gx bette 
could happen to Rome. The bishops Aving 
been in the habit of making only temporary ay 
pointments in order to have the lower ergy 
more dependent on their arbitrariness, will only 
be encouraged in their old mode of a 

in their own interest will make no permanent 
appointments, to which the Government 

forth cannot object And such a bill was passed 
by the House by a majority of 2344 to 100 votes 
and was, of course, sanctioned by the Upp. 
Chamber The cynical insolence of the leaders 
of the Clerico Conservative majority knows 
bounds. This cannot surprise us in the case of 
the Ultramontanes, but it is depressing that 


high Protestant officials and members of tl 
gentry, actuated by spite against the Likera 
join in the triumphal chorus of the Centre 

It isa melancholy fact that, not only with the 
cousent but at the instigation of the Chancellor 
all those Falk laws are r will be, repealed 
which ten years ago were passed amidst the 
general applause of the people In IST3 every 
body who tred to avert unnecessary severity 
was called an enemy of the country and of the 
Government; today the same reproaches are 
made to those wl are not eager to pull down 
the creation of that time. The same men wh 
then praised Bismarck for having introduced 
those laws now extol him in an equally lavish 
manner for doing away with them. What the 
Chancellor did ten years ago, when he provok 
ingly turned a cold shoulder to the Conserva 
tives, he now does by sacrificing his former 
friendly relations with the Moderate Liberals to 
an alliance with the Ultramontanes. Whether 
it will bear the fruit he expects from it will be 
shown in a comparatively short time. In my 
opinion, the unnatural union will not last long, 
the less because the Centre considers its present 
victory only as a payment on account of its 
claims, and will consequently ask more. The 
next demand will be the subjection of the school 
to the Church; but if the Government is willing 
to yield further, there will come a stop in such 
concessions, which ignore the traditions and the 
roots of the Prussian policy. Thus we are not 
at the end, but shall sooner or later reach the 
second act, of the Kulfurkampf. 

In recapitulating the results of the late parlia 
mentary campaign, it is less the defeat of almost 
all Liberal measures which is to be deplored, in 
the interest of our constitutional development, 
than the bitter and exasperated spirit in which 
the political antagonists fought each other, the 
misrepresentation and malice with which the 
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motives of otbers were assailed, and the dissolu- 
tion of old party ties. By this time all the old 
parties are broken up. The National Liberals 
are about to fall to pieces, especially since Herr 
von Bennigsen has resigned his seat and retired 
to private hfe. It is not my business at present 
to examine whether a party leader is justified in 
leaving the battle-ground, but in fact his doing 
so means the retirement of moderate German 
Liberals from our political life. Bennigsen is a 
very able and patriotic man, of high personal 
and political standing in life, who was always 
in favor of peace and compromise. He under- 
stands very well that Bismarck’s autocratic rule 
rests on a great national basis, and that not 
from sheer stubbornness does he rule with an 
iron rod. But he bas at last found out, as he 
says in justifying his withdrawal, that the em- 
bittered and daily growing contest between 
the Chancellor and Parliament, and the split 
among the Liberals themselves on the most de- 


cisive questions, cannot lead to a salutary solu- | 


tion of the pending difficulties. or, in other 
words, that middle parties at present can 
achieve nothing, and must make room for ex- 
tremists in the political arena. Hitherto Ben- 
nigsen has been an independent and disinterested 
supporter of Bismarck, who, by the retirement 
of such a devoted friend, suffers an irreparable 
material and moral loss. In consequence of the 
new law in favor of Rome, the Free Conserva- 
tives have divided. The Centre, in its present 
complexion, cannot last much longer, and, hav- 
ing gained its ends, in the course of the next 
session will probably dissolve. I do not com- 
plain of this general decomposition—it is in itself 


a healthy progress ; but in our present emer- | 


gency it israther doubtful whether it will pro- 
duce sound and strong new parties. 5 
THE LAST YEARS OF MME. D’EPINAY.— 
II. 
Paris, June 27, 1883. 


WE left Mme. d’Epinay at the moment when, 
her husband being entirely ruined and having 
lost his place of farmer-general, she took a little 
house in the faubourg de Monceau. Society at 
first gave her many proofs of sympathy, and 
after a while, as usually happens, abandoned 
her and forgot her. Society likes to prove to it- 
self that it has very fine sentiments, but when 
the proof has been given, it must think of some- 
thing else. Mme. d’Epinay only kept her real 
friends. Grimm spent every evening with her. 
She spent most of her time in the education of 
her daughter Pauline. Her letters of that period 
are truly charming ; she enjoyed her new life, 
her little ‘‘republic of hens and pigeons,” her 
game of backgammon with Diderot, with 
Grimm ; she enjoyed the absence of M. d’Epi- 
nay. When summer came, she went to the 
Chevrette, which had not yet found a tenant. 
She helped Grimm in his ‘ Correspondance Litté- 
raire,’ which had much success, aud deserved it. 
Diderot spent much time with them. When she 
was obliged to leave the Chevrette, she took re- 
fuge at La Briche, which was a much smaller 
country-house. ‘ There is the place to live in,” 
writes Diderot ; ‘‘not in that magnificent ché- 
teau of the Chevrette: immense ponds, with 
their shores covered with plants; an old bridge 
in ruins, and covered with moss ; trees which 
grow as it pleases Nature, planted without sym- 
metry; a space which is not large, but where 
one does not find one’s self.” 

Mme. d’Epinay saw with much apprehension all 
the paternal instincts developing in her son Louis. 
He was not eighteen years old. She resolved to 
take him off the ‘‘ pavé de Paris,” and sent him 
to a friend of Grimm's, M. Bethmann, a rich 


merchant of Frankfort who had settled in Bor- | 
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deaux, and who consented to take the young 


man into bis office. He wasa sort of power in 
Bordeaux; Catherine II. had appointed him Rus- 
sian Consul. He was the type of the honorable, 
laborious, honest, charitable merchant, such as 
Sedaine has described him. Young d’Epinay, 
who was much spoiled, could not enter into such 
a severe and puritanic life ; he could not be a 
clerk, In vain did Mme. d’Epinay give him the 
best of advice. After a little while M. Beth- 
mann wrote to her that he could no longer keep 
her son. 

Mme. d’Epinay tried in vain to get a place for 
Louis at Frankfort. 
come back to Paris. Her health was miserable; 
she had just lost her mother, who had been her 
constant and dearest friend. M. d’Epinay con- 
tinued to spend all his time with the demoiselles 
Verritre. Mme. d’Epinay was afraid of the fu- 
ture of her daughter Pauline. Fortunately, the 
Vicomte de Belsunce, colonel of infantry, was 
seduced by the charms of Pauline, and married 
her. He belonged to one of the oldest families 
of Navarre, and took his young wife with him 
to the mountains of Mixe, where he had the he- 
reditary charge of grand bailli d’espée. They 
lived in the old feudal castle of Méharin, which 
was very different from the Chevrette. Louis 
d’Epinay was admitted to the bar of the Parlia- 
ment of Pau. He was agreeable in his manners, 
wrote pretty verses, was a good musician. His 
sister and his brother-in-law were influential 
and respected ; but his natural folly was uncon- 
trollable. He made debts, and was obliged to 
resign. M. d’Epinay asked for a /ettre de cachet, 
and his son Louis was taken to Bordeaux and 
imprisoned, first at the Chateau Trompette, then 
at the Fort du Ha. M. d’Epinay, who ought to 
have been more indulgent, kept his son in prison 
till the month of September, 1771 ; after two 


| years of prison, the young councillor returned 
| to Paris. 


The salon of Mme. d’Epinay, notwithstanding 


| her great reverses of fortune, was becoming more 


important than ever; it was now a literary 
circle. The foreign diplomats, Count Creutz, 
Baron Gleichen, Lord Stormont, Marquis Ca- 
raccioli, Marquis of Mora, Prince Pignatelli, 
liked to meet the literary men of the time at 
the modest house of the clever and amiable lady 
who was “ni béte ni conqnérante.” These 
foreignersjiked nothing so much as Paris. When 
Caraccioli was appointed Vice-King of Sicily, 
the King made him his compliments : ‘Sir, you 
are going to occupy one of the finest places in 
Europe.” ‘‘Sire,” answered Caraccioli, “the 
finest place is the one I leave: it is the Place 
Vendéme.” Creutz could never console himself 
for having lost the suppers of Mme. Geoffrin, 
when he became prime minister of Gustavus 
III. It must be admitted that nothing could be 
imagined more refined, more intellectual, more 
airy than the French society of that time. 
There was an indescribable grace in everything 
—in the manners, in the dress, in the furniture, 


She was afraid to see bim | 


| 





| 


in the material as well as in the intellectual de- | 


tails of existence. Some seriousness was added 
to the pleasures of the mind by the discussion of 
a thousand new philosophical problems, and by 
the new science called political economy. Theo- 
ries on taxation were discussed as eagerly as the 
operas of Gluck and of Piccini. Rousseau had 
returned to Paris in 1770; he bad written the 
‘Confessions, and read chapters of them in va- 
rious places. Mme. d’Epinay was much grieved 
at some passages of this work. She wrote to M. 
de Sartine : ‘‘ The person whom I mentioned to 
you yesterday has read his work to M. Dorat, to 
M. Depezay, and to M. Dusaulx. When one 


takes these gentlemen into the confidence of a 
libel, you have the right to give your opinion, 
even if you have not received a formal com- 
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plaint.” She then asks M. de Sartine, who was 
at the bead of the police, to order Rousseau to 
discontinue reading the ‘ Confessions.’ She and 
Grimm were treated in them with the greatest 
severity and injustice. Rousseau saw M. de 
Sartine, and he stopped reading his libellous 
work, 

Mme. Geoffrin was notoriously afraid of any 
sort of quarrel. The Abbé Galiani once wrote 
of her: ** Mme. Geoffrin has had the erisypelas, 
probably because somebody told a piece of news 
in her house.” Grimm laughed at ber in this 
way in his ‘Sermon du jour de l’an’: ‘‘ Mother 
Geoffrin informs her friends that, as in preced- 
ing years, it will be permitted to speak in her 
house neither of internal nor of external af- 
fairs ; neither of the court nor of the town ; 
neither of the affairs of the North nor of the 
South ; neither of the East nor of the West ; 
neither of politics nor of finance ; neither of 
peace nor of war; neither of religion nor of 
government ; neither of theology nor of meta- 
physics ; neither of grammar nor of music,” 
etc. Mme. d’Epinay was not quite so prudent. 
Grimm had given her a taste for politics, but 
she preferred, on the whole, literary and social 
topics. She wrote faithfully every week to her 
dear Abbé Galiani, and her letters are quite 
worth reading, even at thisdistance. She keeps 
her good humor in her letters, though she had 
troubles of all sorts. Her son Louis, who had 
been appointed lieutenant in the Mousquetaires, 
had not become wiser ; he incurred new debts, 
left the Mousquetaires, joined the Dragoons, 
got into trouble, and, finally, was interdicted 
and retired to Berne. Grimm made longer 
and longer absences in Germany. Her health 
grew more and more deplorable. Diderot 
had gone to Holland and to St. Petersburg ; 
he had been very well received by Catherine : 
“‘T found her, as she had been described to 
me,” said he, ‘the soul of Brutus with the 
charms of Cleopatra.” Grimm himself left for 
St. Petersburg; he saw Catherine very often. 
“ She is, I assure you, a charming woman, whose 
house ought to be in Paris. One would 
swear that she has nothing else to do than to be 
amiable, and one would not suspect that she has 
an Empire to rule; she calls it her breadwinner.” 
Yatherine took much pleasure in the society of 
the impetuous Diderot. *‘ If I had believed him,” 
said she, ‘‘ I should have changed everything in 
my Empire: legislation, administration, poli- 
tics, finance.” She heard bim complacently, and 
told him finally that he could make all sorts of 
plans, as he worked only on paper; she was 
a poor Empress, who had to deal with men. 

Louis XV. died in 1774, and the new reign 
began in a fervor of enthusiasm. Voltaire and 
all the philosophers thought that their time had 
come: reform, reform was in the mouth of 
everybody. Galiani saw further, and wrote to 
Mme. d’Epinay : “You Frenchmen are just in 
the state which Titus Livius describes, when 
the Romans could no longer suffer their pains 
nor the remedies.” After two years of absence, 
Grimm had returned to France ; Galiani com- 
plimented bim on his return, and, speaking of 
Diderot and Grimm, said: ‘‘ We sball not learn 
much from our two travellers, for one will not 
say what he has seen, the other will say what he 
has not seen.” 

Mme. d’Epinay published in 1775 the ‘Con- 
versations d’Emilie.’ She was obliged to spend 
the greater part of her time on her couch, and 
she found distraction in writing. The ‘ Conver- 
sations’ are conversations, or pretended conver- 
sations, of Mme. d’Epinay with her grand- 
daughter, Mile. de Belsunce ; they are full of 
the sensibility which was the fashion at the end 
of the thirteenth century ; there is some grace, 
some delicacy, in the work, but, on the whole, 

















it is very feeble. Mme. d’Epinay’s esprit shows 
only in her correspondence: she required a 
liberty, a décousu, a suddenness which cannot 
be found in a semi-didactic, semi-pedantic work. 
Of course, everybody admired the ‘ Conversa- 
tions d’Emilie,’ even Catherine of Russia. Mme. 
d’Epinay was consoled in her long illness by the 
conversion—the word is not too strong—of her 
son Louis, who lived in Berne, and who there 
married Mlle. de Boccard, who belonged to one 
of the patrician families of the Republic. This 
marriage filled her with joy ; she needed conso- 
lation, as Grimm bad left her again and had 
gone to Italy. She spent half her time writing 
to him and to Galiani. Her husband was not 
converted ; the disorder of his affairs became 
such that he was interdicted in 1777 ; his family 
gave him 10,000 livres a year, and he was placed 
under a sort of guardiansbip. Grimm came 
back to Paris that same year, after two years 
more of absence ; be found Mme. d’Epinay very 
ill, spitting blood occasionally, drinking opium 
constantly. She had her granddaughter with 
her, and this girl was her greatest comfort 
Emilie was already canoness of a chapter of 
Notre Dame, and as such was called a Countess. 
Alas! the conversion of Louis d’Epinay had 
only been of short duration ; no human influ- 
ence could long stop him in his course of folly. 
Three years after his marriage he was again in 
debt, and M. de Boceard was obliged to ask for 
the interdiction of his son-in-law. Mme. d’Epi 
nay could not do much for her son: she was now 
almost poor; her pension had been reduced. 
Catherine of Russia, through the faithful Grimm, 
was obliged to come to her aid. She became so 
ill that she could not write long letters ; from 
her deathbed she sent verses to Grimm with 
some of her gray hair : 

* Les voila, les cheveux que le temps a blanchis ; 

Dune longue union ils sont pour nous le gage. 

Je ne regrette rien de ce que m’dta lage, 

Il m’a laissé de vrais amis.” 

She remained cheerful, thoughtful, affectionate 
to the end, and died quietly on the 19th of April, 
1785. Galiani wrote to Mme. du Bocage, who 
informed him of her death: ‘‘ Mme. d’Epinay 
n'est plus, j'ai done aussi cessé d’étre.” He told 
her frankly that he could not continue with 
anybody the correspondence which he had had 
with Mme. d’Epinay: ‘‘ My heart is no longer 
among the living.” The volatile little Abbé was 
capable of atrue and profound affection. As 
for Grimm, he became a father to Mlle. de 
Belsunce; he made her a demoiselle d’bonneur of 
Catherine, married ber to the Comte de Bueil, an 
officer of the Gardes Francaises, in 1782, and 
when the Revolution broke out he took Mme. de 
Bueil and her children with him to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. In 1793 he conducted them to Gotha. 
Catherine died in November, 1796, but the pen- 
sions which she gave to the family of Bueil were 
paid to the end, even after the death of Grimm, 
Poor Grimm survived all his coutemporaries ; 
he spent his last years in Gotha, with the daugh- 
ters of Mme. de Bueil, who became his secreta- 
ries. He died on the 19th of December, 1807, 
leaving all his fortune to Mme. de Bueil, to the 
dear Emilie, to the granddaughter of bis ever- 
regretted friend Mme. d’Epinay. 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW YORK GAZETTEER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION : 

Sr: In the Nation of July 5, a writer has 
called in question the existence of the New 
York Gazetteer and Country Journal. Bound 
copies of that paper are now to be seen in the 
rooms of the American Antiquarian Society at 


The Nation. 


Worcester, Mass. he Gazetteer was ** Printed 
and Published by SHEPARD KOLLOCK every 
Tuesday and Friday, at No. Maiden Lane, 
where subscriptions are taken in at fwenfy fou 
shillings per Annum.” Each issue numbered 
eight small pages, with three broad columns op 
a page. In Vol. ii, No. 66, page 525, top of 
column three, is this heading: **‘ New York, 
July 21. By the Sloop Monmouth, Capt. Fre 
neau, in five days from Charleston.” Under 
this is the notice, published at Charleston, by 
‘the secret committee" for the benefit of * the 
Hint Ciub.” 

On Thursday, August 24, 1786, the Gazeffer) 
(Vol. ii., No. 82) changed its name and became 
the New York Gazetteer or Daily Evening Post 
Then the number of pages was cut down to four, 
the size of the page increased, and the price of 
subscription raised to five dollars a year 

Respectfully, Joun B. McMAstTEeR 

WORCESTER, July 14, 1883 


PURITAN AUTO-DA-FES. 


To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: On page 82 of his *‘ History of the People 
of the United States,” Mr. McMaster savs 

‘Compared with Cotton or Hooker, a New Eng 
land minister of 1784 had indeed made vast 
strides toward toleration. He was a very ditfe 
rent man from the fanatics who burned Roman 
Catholics at the stake,” ete. Italics mine 

I am not learned in history, and will make no 
assertion ; but perhaps the Nation or Mr. Mi 
Master will be willing to answer two or three 
questions 

1, What Roman Catholic was ever put to 
death for his religion by public authority in 
New England ? 

2. Was any one ever “ burned at the stake” in 
New England by public authority ¢ If so, who 
was it? 

3. Was any Roman Catholic ever burned for 
his religion by Puritan authority, even in old 
England ? 

In the first of the notes at the foot of page 12, 
it is said: ** The Neck seems to have been quite 
a barrier to the daily travel between Boston and 
Charlestown.” Did people habitually go round 
over the Neck to get to Charlestoren, or is the 
word possibly a slip? 

Respectfully yours, JAMES H. CRosBY 
BanGor, ME., July 10, 1SS3 


CAN IT BE THE CUBDEN CLUB 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir : If the directors of the Mercantile Library 
had reflected a little, they would probably not 
have charged the repeated cutting out of the 
article ‘‘ Political Economy” from * Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia * (mentioned in the Nation, No. 4 
to the vandalism of New York readers. When 
we consider the strong protectionist flavor of the 
article, which was written by Henry Carey 
Baird, and which devotes to Henry Ca 
the same amount of space as to Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and J. S. Mill combined, need we doubt 


that the atrocious mutilations were due to the 





ev about 


diabolical activity of the emissaries of the Cob 


den Club x 


VAMBERY 

To THE EpiTror OF THE NaTIoN 

Siz: In No. 956 of the Nation you speak of 
Vambéry as having been ‘‘assailed and repre 
sented as a fraud by Russian travellers and 
scholars,” as if the main motive of the attacks 
A Tufkish offi 
cer who had seen much service in the Central 
Asian provinces, and who knew Vambéry, told 


on him were of political origin. 


me that his famous expecition to Samarkand 
consisted simply in going out on the Samarkand 
route to where he could interview the pilgrims 
returning, and in getting from them all the ce 
tails of information of the Samarkand world 
possible; but that in fact he bad never ay 
proached that city This was curiously 
firmed by ‘iis mistakes in description, whi 
were such as ignorant people and those not a 
customed to accurate observation are likely t 
make, as shown by the Russian descriptions 
when their expedition occupied the citv. My 
Turkish friend told me the name of the locality 
where Vambéry camped, but this I have forgot 
ten.— Yours truly, VW 


Vienna, June ISS 


DUELLING AND STREET FIGHTING 


To THE Epitror or THE NATION 


Sin: Your correspondent “FE. LR f At 
Janta, in No. (SO urges the plea for duelling that 
it prevents street-fight ng. But does it If 
does, there is at least one strong ground in fay 
if the institution. We not think t plea ca 
be sustained. The ‘Cod as is well known 
provides in express terms, in several events, { 
posting (see sections 4 and 6 of Seconds’ Duty 
‘Wilson's Code Now, what ts posting It is 
putting up in the street, or other public pla BY 
placard denouncing the person posted, and it is 


posts another 
shall stand by armed to shoot down any one 


expected that the person wil 


This is 
the theorv—a theory put in actual practice in 


who attempts to remove the placani 


two notable instances in the city of Charleston, 
some Vvears sinc In one of these, four higbly 
) 


respected gentlemen, differing upon the put 


tihos in their arrangements f a meeting, in 
earrving out the theorv and obeving the require 
ments of the ' Cod nade tl orner of Broad 
and Meeting Streets their hattle ground in the 
full blaze of dav. and in this battle three of 
them were sbot—fortunately, no bystanders 


The other case is reported in our law- books (Ist 


McMullan's Law Reports, St., p. 12 In this, 
likewise, four gentlemen were engaged—this 
time at the west end of Broad Street Two of 
them attempted to stick up a paper on a lamp 
post, and the other two shot at those who were 
doing so, in which shooting one of the party was 
severely wounded. The usual practice under 


the ** Code™ now is that, 
ard’ published in a newspaper is substituted for 
* posting ° note to late edition of the ‘*‘ Code™), 
On such a publication, the parties shoot at sight, 


‘when practicable, ‘a 


on the streets or elsewhere, as in Allston’s case, 


to which vour correspondent alludes The 


*Code,” it will thus be seen, regards street 





fighting as a contingency, and one which, under 
certain circumstances, it in effect prescribes, 
Street fighting is not peculiar to the South ; it 
has always been the accompaniment of duelling, 
and street broils have always been contempora- 


neous with its practice. The two things have 


gone together. Look over Doctor Millingen’s 
history of duelling, and see how often public 
brawls are mentioned, It is one of the curiosi 
ties of literature that the person who is perhaps 
best known in history and fiction as a duellist is 
equally chronicled as a street ruffian. Every 
one will recall Thackeray's account of the duel 
between Lord Mohun and Lord Castlewood, in 
his story of ‘Henry Esmond,’ and the delicacy 
with which they ignored the real cause of enmity 
and put their difference upon a dispute about 
cards and the snuffing of acandle. Now, who 
was Lord Mohun? He was no creature of fic 
tion, but a real historicai character. He figures 
in allthe memoirs of the times, and is cited as 
an illustration of them. Macaulay gives a gra 
phic account of a street fight in which this hon- 





54 


orable character is engaged in “ 
friend, 
Anne Bracegirdle, endeavors to abduct her, and 
in the attempt thinks it quite in order to run his 
sword through the body of her protector. This 
gentleman Lord and his friend, a captain in the 
army, swagger sword in hand about the streets, 
’ and, as 


standing by his 


who, lying in wait for a famous actress, 


daring the constables to touch them ; 
one of our own juries would in all probability 
have done had they sat upon his case, the House 
of Lords, by sixty-nine to fourteen, acquit their 
accused brother when he is put upon trial before 
them for this murder. 

The death of this duellist is equally historical, 
full accounts of the duel in which he fell will be 
found in Bishop Burnett’s ‘Own Times’ and in 
Doctor Millingen’s work, but this is Thackeray’s 
account of it. Thackeray is describing a gather- 
ing in which he brings together Bolingbroke and 
Swift and others of the great men of the time, 
but which, he says, meant to be a feast, in spite 
of drink and talk, was as dismal as a funeral. 
Among other things, he says, they talked about 
the ‘‘Mohocks” and the they were 
doing rushing through the town killing and 
murdering. In the midst of the attempted mer- 
riment, Swift, he tells us, came running into the 


damage 


hall, crying out : 


‘““*Drink no more, my lord, for God’s sake! 
I come with the most dreadful news.’ 

‘** Ts the Queen dead ¢’ cries out Bolingbroke, 
seizing on a glass of water. 

***No ; Duke Hamilton is dead ; he was mur- 
dered an hour ago by Mohun and Macartney. 
They had a quarrel this morning; they gave 
him not so much time as to write a letter. He 
went for a couple of friends, and he is dead, and 
Mohun, too, the bloody villain who was set on 


him. They fought in Hyde Park, just before 
sunset. The Duke killed Mohun, and Macartney 


came up and stabbed him; and the dog is fled.’ ” 


lam endeavoring, Mr. Editor, as you will ob- 
serve, to illustrate the state of society in which 
duelling flourishes, and to show that street broils 
and fighting bave always prevailed as an ac- 
companiment of the custom of duelling. Who 
were the ** Mohocks” about whom Thackeray’s 
disma! party were talkipg when so startled by 
the death of Duke Hamilton‘ A full account of 
them will be found in Macaulay’s ‘ Hist.,’ vol. i., 
p. 369 ; Lecky’s ‘ XVIII. Century,’ vol. i., p. 522. 
They were a club of young men of the higher 
classes, young gentlemen, who, in order to keep 
their hands in, nightly sallied forth into 
the streets, sword in hand, swaggering about 
the town, breaking windows, upsetting sedans, 
beating quiet men and insulting women, and 
committing the most wanton and atrocious out- 
rages. See also the krawls which accompanied 
duelling in Ireland (Lecky, vol. ii., p. 318). 
When duellists abound, Mohuns will always be 
found among them; and ‘** Mohocks” usually 
flourish in the same community, if they form no 
part proper of their society. E. McC., JR. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., July 4, 1883. 

A SEQUEL TO THE BEIRNE-ELAM DUEL. 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: On Saturday, June 20, after the duel be_ 
tween the Virginia editors, Beirne and party 
stopped for the night at Baltimore. A friend 
of Beirne’s, elated at the success of this hero, put 
his name down for an invitation to the * Balti 
more Club”—the fashionable young men’s club 
of this city. By the constitution of this club, 
any two governors may veto any invitation. 
[Two found who took, as it 
proved, the extraordinary view that a criminal 
flying from justice, with the blood of a fellow- 
man on his hands, was a proper person not to 
show civilities to, and exercised their right of 
refusing the invitation. Beirne’s friends and 
friends’ friends were aroused, They had a gene- 


governors were 


The Nation. 


ral meeting called, at which, by a vote of four 
to one, the Club passed a resolution regretting 
the unseemly conduct of the governors ; in fact, 
the Club humbly apologized to the duellist. 

It may in some way affect the disinterested- 
ness of this act that many members of the Balti- 
more Club visit Richmond, and that the Rich- 
mond Club, of which Beirne is a member, on 
hearing of the aborted invitation, resolved never 
to invite any member of the former Club to par- 
take of the latter’s conveniences. But however 
we view this little occurrence, does it not prove 
that youare wrong, and that a duellist is a great 
man ? mm. ©. F. 


BALTIMORE, July 16, 1883. 





JUDGE HOADLY AND THE COMMERCIAL 
GAZETTE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: In the news summary of your issue of 
July 5 are the following sentences referring to 
Judge Hoadly, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Ohio : 

**His connection with the Archbishop Purcell 
troubles, as counsel for the assignee, in which 
capacity he contended for the sale of church 
property in the Cincinnati diocese, will also, it 
is asserted, injure his prospects. A decision in 
this case has not been rendered, and it is alleged 
that Judge Hoadly is trying to bave it kept back 
until after the October election.” 

The first of these sentences contains what may 
be news to some of your readers, in its informa- 
tion that Judge Hoadly’s rank in his profession 
is such that he was selected by the assignee of 
the late Archbishop Purcell to conduct one of 
the most important litigations ever before the 
courts of any State. It also contains what, per- 
haps, is of the nature of news, as to the political 
intelligence of the voters of Ohio, when it tells 
us that because Judge Hoadly has done his duty 
as an attorney in this case, by urging the sale of 
the church property to pay what, he argues, are 
diocesan debts, his prospects of election are 
injured. 

The second sentence which I quote is an en- 
dorsement of a fair sample of that sort of low 
journalism which disgraces so many American 
newspapers, and which the Nation has always 
avoided and condemned. The suggestion that 
Judge Hoadly is, or has been, delaying the de- 
cision of the case referred to was first made by 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, and is a 
specimen of the kind of political warfare to 
which Mr. Halstead’s formeriy respectable paper 
has descended since its mésalliance with the 
organ of ‘‘ Deacon” Dick Smith. As a Republi- 
can, 1 am glad to say that the coming campaign 
in Ohio can be fought against Judge Hoadly 
and his party on honest ground much above the 
Gazette level ; and being of counsel represent- 
ing one of the defendants in the *‘ Church case,” 
I can say with knowledge that this story is so 
entirely without foundation that there can be no 
excuse for its first publication. It originally 
appeared as part of what was printed as a com- 
munication to the Cominercial Gazette from an 
alleged creditor of the late Archbishop. A re- 
putable newspaper would not have published 
such a communication without an inquiry as to 
the sanity of its writer, or some confirmation 
of his ridiculous charge against a respected 
citizen. 

The limited intelligence of those poor people 
who loaned their savings to Bishop Purcell on 
faith was sorely tried by his failure. Some of 


them lost what minds they had, but the majority | 
have only lost faith in all mankind, and, ever 
since the exposure in 1879, have been suspecting 
and accusing of dishonesty every one who has 
had any connection with the Bishop's estate. 
This is but the natural result of their ignorance 


| indicated, though 
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and inability to realize that his great wealth 
never had shape except in his and their imagi- 
nations, and that a great lawsuit cannot be car- 
ried through the court of last resort in a few 
months. The patriot of the Commercial Gazette 
who, for the love of his party and in the face of 
all that is decent, permitted such a communica- 
tion to be the sole foundation for that editorial 
from which you probably gathered your item of 
news, when he saw the circulation of his little 
libel aided by the Nation, must have gloried in 
this triumph of “ journalism.” Ww. 
CINCINNATI, July 7, 1883. 

[The paragraph in the Nation’s Summary 
was based upon a daily-press despatch from 
Cincinnati, doubtless having the origin above 
not naming any. — Ep. 
NATION. | 


Notes. 
Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR.’S recent Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Harvard, directed against 
making the Greek language a requirement at 
our colleges, will be inimediately issued in pam- 
phlet form by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

T. Whittaker will publish a revised and popu- 
lar edition of Mr. F. Saunders’s ‘ Salad for the 
Solitary,’ with more than fifty illustrations. 

A new novel, ‘ An “ Ideal Fanatic,” ’ by Mrs. 
L. B. Porch, will be published next month by 
Hepry A. Sumner & Co,, Chicago. 

Roberts Bros., Boston, announce for the holi- 
days Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ 
with thirty designs by Harry Fenn, and some 
rejected verses printed with the early editions; 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘ The High Tide,’ with original 
desigus by Church and others; Newman's ‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ illustrated by William St. John 
Harper and George R. Halm; and Lord Hough- 
ton’s ‘Good Night and Good Morning,’ with il- 
luminations and etchings by Walter Severn. 

‘ Studies in Literature’ is the title given to the 
third number of Dr. Coan’s eclectic series, 
‘ Topics of the Times’ (Putnams). It opens with 
Blackwood’s article on American literature in 
England. 

Mr. Robert S. Minot has translated from the 
Italian Edmondo De Amicis’s ‘ Jottings about 
London,’ making a thin pamphlet of 63 pages 
16mo (Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son). 

A companion volume to the record of Wes- 
leyan alumni is the ‘ Biographical Record of the 
Alumni of Amberst College,’ not so thick (only 
670 pages) and printed in larger type, but full of 
matter suggestive of many romances and much 
hard work. The theological bias of a New Eng- 
land college appears in the statistics. Of 1,968 
graduates 887 have been clergymen, and {2 
foreign missionaries, against 348 teachers, 305 
lawyers, 233 authors, 181 physicians, and 178 en- 
gaged in business. The authors, we suppose, be- 
longed also to the other classes. 

From the Railway Review office, Chicago, we 
have received a pamphlet reprint of articles in 
that periodical on ‘ The Control of Defective 
Sight on Land and Sea,’ a handy résumé of 
what has been done legislatively in this direc- 
tion in this country and abroad. 

The Agricultural Department has printed a 





| report on the ‘Scientific and Economic Relations 
| of the Sorghum Sugar Industry,’ made by a 


committee of the National Academy of Sciences, 
with Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Yale College, at its 
head. The original document was transmitted 
to Commissioner Loring last November. In the 
interval the committee have been able to add 
statistics of the industry for 1882, showing its 
success in New Jersey and Illinois particularly, 
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4 bibliography of the subject concludes this 
valuable report. 

The May-June issue of Psyche, ‘‘a Journal of 
Entomology,” bears the numbers 109-110 of vol. 
v. This handsome small-quarto periodical is the 
third of the publications which make Cambridge, 
Mass., a marked scientific centre—viz., Science, 
the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, 
and this organ of the Cambridge Entomological 
Club, of which the chief editor is Mr. B. Pick- 
man Mann, of the Agricultural Department's 
Entomological Division. His services, like those 
of his fellow-editors, are gratuitous, and Psyche 
is perhaps hardly yet self-supporting, though by 
personal sacrifice it has been kept “‘on the wing,” 
as we may say, for ten years. Its contents are 
both purely scientific and practical, and a dis- 
tinguishing feature is an elaborate bibliographi- 
cal record. 

The progress during the past year in the con- 
struction and equipment of the Lick Observa 
tory, on the summit of Mount Hamilton, Cali- 
fornia, is thus summarized in The 
dome for the twelve-inch equatorial has been 
entirely completed in a very thorough manner. 
It is, without any doubt, the most convenient 
and complete dome of the size in the country. 
The four-inch transit house and the buildings 
for the photo-heliograph are in capital working 


Science: 


order, They were utilized last December in a 
very successful observation of the transit of 
Venus. The walls of the main building are half 


done, and the cellar for the dome of the thirty- 
six-inch equatorial is excavated. Many of the 
original arrangements of the buildings and 
grounds were only provisional, and these are be- 
ing replaced by others more substantial and per- 
manent. A brick reservoir, containing 83,000 
gallons of water (derived from three springs) has 
been built during the season; another of 20,000 
gallons (spring water), and another of 83,000 
gallons (rain water), will shortly be begun. The 
roads have been extended. The house for the 
Repsold meridian circle will be begun in a few 
weeks, as well as a house for the astronomers, 
and buildings to contain the appliances for heat- 
ing and lighting the buildings and moving the 
dome. 

The prizes offered by the manufacturers (the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.) for drawings ex- 
ecuted with their American Graphite pencils 
may be called, we suppose, protection to Ameri- 
can art. The awards have just been announced, 
from which it appears that out of 354 drawings 
sent in (from 25 States) 126 were from boys’ 
schools, and nearly twice as many, 228, from 
cirls’ schools—a difference in favor of the girls 
for which we cannot account unless drawing is 
more generally taught them. The prizes were 
128 in number, and more than one-half in cash. 

The August number of the Magazine of Art 
Cassell & Co.) has an illustrated article, among 
others, on the glorious Plantin-Moretus Museum 
at Antwerp, and also gives a representation of 
the bust of Fielding by Margaret Thomas, in- 
tended for the Taunton (England) Shire Hall, 
based upon Hogarth’s posthumous pen sketch, 
which is also shown in facsimile. 

In the May-June Bulletin of the French School 
at Athens is discussed a unique delineation on a 
funeral stele from Athens of an athlete engaged 
in balancing a heavy ball on his right thigh. 
This relic is shown in heliogravure, as are also 
several very interesting additions to the My- 
rina figurines already illustrated in this publica- 
uucn, 

Last November there was organized in London 
a Costume Society, for the purpose of publishing 
an annual album or portfolio of illustrations of 
historic costume taken directly from original 
sources, either contemporary manuscripts or sur- 
viving examples. The first collection of plates 


has now been issued. Each plate is 11x15 in., 
is accompanied by a sheet of letter-press de 
scription, contains one or more 
often with bits of detail on a larger scale, and 
is signed, not by the draftsman—for the draw 

ings do not aim at any other merit than fidelity 
—but by the expert who certifies to its exact a 

curacy. The annual subscription is a uinea, 
and the success of the society is dependent on an 
increase in the number of its members. The 
eminent architect, Mr. E. W. Godwin, is the 
honorary secretary, and his address is 7 (ireat 
College Street, Westminster. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue No. 340 is 
of books in historical or remarkable bindings 
from the libraries of sovereigns or distinguished 
private collectors. 

The latest French art periodical is the monthly 
Bulletin des Beaux-Arts—* France de 1500 4 nos 
jours ” (Paris: Fabré; New York: F. W. Chris 
tern). Its excuse for being is the disturbance of 


costumes, 


French traditions in art by foreign invasion, and 
a consequent desire on the part of the editors to 
recall the glories of the elder French art its 
plan seems to be to give brief biographical 
sketches, with specimens of the work of the 
artists commemorated. 
text. The queries department promises to be 
useful. There is also a department for auction 
sales, edited by Druot. 

Mr. Bel james’s book, ‘ Le Public et les Hommes 
de Lettres en Angleterre au 1Se Sidcle,’ reviewed 
at length in No. 856 of the Nation, bas Jately 
been *‘ crowned” by the Académie Francaise 

The directors of the New York Chorus Society 
announced afew weeks ago that a series of three 
concerts would be given during the coming sea 
son, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Tho 
mas, if 400 membership subscriptions could be ob 
tained. It is a pleasure to state that already 
more than half this number of subscribers has 
been secured. Further subscriptions will be re 
ceived by the secretary, Mr. C. M. Wiske, at 
Steinway Hall. The concerts will be prvate. 
no tickets being forsale at the door. 
afford an excellent opportunity for those wt 
are unable to secure seats for the Philharmonic 
concerts, as they will hear at them the same or 
chestra and conductor, in addition to a large and 
well-trained chorus of 300 to 400 male and female 
voices. Last winter the Chorus Society produced 
three of the most important novelties of the sea 
son — Gounod’s ‘** Redemption,” Schumann's 
‘* Faust,” and the third act of Wagner's *' 
fal.” Its last concert was, beyond comparison, 
the most finished and inspired musical perform 
ance given in New York last season. 


W oodcuts ornament the 
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—‘* The chief object.” writes a correspondent 
in London, ‘of Mr. Freeman's recent account 
of his impressions of America is to show the es 
sential unity of the English race on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is an old story that husband 
and wife are one also, but, as the henpecked man 
asked, the great question is, Which one’? Now 
there can be little doubt that the ordinary Britis! 
observer, in talking about the unity of the two 
English races, has in his mind the likeness of the 
American to the normal British type and not 
any departure from that type toward the Ameri 
can. Indeed, he is often not a little inclined to 
protest against any threatened Americanizing of 
British institutions. And yet one of the first and 
strongest impressions of an American in the 
habit of crossing over here every two or three 
years is to the effect that the American invasion 
of Great Britain goes bravely forward, and that 
the ultimate conquest of the right little, tight 
little island is only a question of time. Five 
years ago the most noticeable symptom of this 
assault was the sudden appearance in London of 
many ‘American Novelty Stores’ for the vend- 






ing to the native of al 


‘an notions and devices I'w 


vaders had captured all the grocenes and | 
vision stores, and had entrenched themselves be 
hind high walls of tinned f sand canned eata 
bles of all sorts This s r tl America 
advance guard has throw! t skirmishers and 
captured the book-stalls in all the railway-sta 
tions The yu portion of Amenmecan books seen 
on a British newspaper stand ts t quite as 
large as the proportion of Englsh reprints scat 
tered over an American stand, but tl htference 
is not verv great All sorts of American books 
bave been reprinted inp England--t good and 
the bad, the merely popular and the | st 
worthy. Mr. James, Mr. Julian Hawthort Al 
Mrs. Burnett are as secure of their a e 
ove sick f the Atlant as the ther, whi Mr 
Bret Harte and‘ Mark Twain’ may tind 
and warmer admirers bere tha ‘ 
delightful little Seoteh edition (edinburgh. D 
glas) of Mr. Howells’s writings is meeting w 
great favor; and it has bee wed by 
form issues of Mr. Cable's * Old Creole Davs 
Mr. Stockton’s * Rudder Grange und Mr. t 
roughs’s Winter S I Ihe w River 
side? edition Hawthor s s i here, t 
pete with var ‘ i} ~ s { sroat 
American romance Other } . shay st 
discovered Theodore Wasthe Mr. Crawf 1's 
Mr. Isaacs’ and Cla ‘ va { 
s iitane slv ont ! s WA 

re revent l t t i I 

\ i's tite t } st t the “ 
Horse Clain and of ° B \ VW 1 
wt ast the ur viv { Ton 
by tw Ye t is s a sw the 
new Boston |} er A ’ an kug od 
in six bands ‘ s, tol tr wd by 
Mr. John Morley i published t Ma \ 
& & while a t wiley ed 
sued by George | ge A Sons, and a f 
volun sadded to t ~ t n KRehn’'s I 
brary to make it arly ote Ne 
less to sav that ( sj ’ t { I rs 
and Carlyle has f the great s OSS 
ft publist x os Lt t America 
naga es t extend I lat 
md indeed so fully re s tl irtis 
supe! rity *¢ \r " at it 1 nN ntl 
es that the na { w English magazine 
which is to be edit by Mr. ¢ nvns Carr and 
published by M X and of which the 
tirst number is a. ber, is in some sort a 
halleng t to be } i's 

It is seld that a ege pr essay can 

be regarded as a} ’ t ntribution to lite 
rature;, but this is not too much to sav of M1 
George | W's eSSAYN Jane Austen (Boston 
Cupples l pham & It is a very clevet 
piece of work, in Ww! i} he analyzes with minute 


Miss Austen in the de 


velopment of the ve In analyzing her anti 
romantic novels, he is very successful, and the 
whole essay throws much light on the literary 


causes which tended, apart from her own mdi 


viduality. to produce her novels. He points out 
in an interesting way the immense chasm which 
separates her simpie, natural, superficial novels 
philosophical, psycho 
George Eliot, full 


from the deep, altruistic, 
logical tale as elaborated by 
of the pathos and tragedy of life, not the simple 
little life of individual human pigmies, but the 
life of the great (fre humain, with all its 
derful moral harmonies and discords. But after 
all, is not Miss Austen rather a relief after 
George Eliot! and is there not, we may add, a 
law of reaction in novel-writing, which forces a 
generation which hae bad an overdose of one 


sort of writing, to develop a taste for anothe: 


won 
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and opposite kind ¢ It seems to us by no means 
impossible that a surfeit of immorality, for in- 
stance, might be succeeded by some later Miss 
Edgeworth, as Miss Edgeworth was succeeded 
her 
remarks 


by those who worked against moralities. 
Mr. Pellew two will 
strike many of bis readers witb surprise (and by 


makes which 
the way, they express opinions which are not 
connected organically with anything else that 
he Walt Whitman 
pressivg ‘‘ the reaction against conventionality 
in poetry,” Zola, “* that agamst conventionality 
in novels and the drama.” We should be inclin- 
ed to go much further thaa this, and to say that 
Zola and Whitinan represent the reaction against 
love of form and beauty in art, and are apostles 
of a creed which strikes at the root of these 
somewhat as Louise Michel’s and Dennis Kear 
ney’s do at certain social and ethical doctrines. 
Whitman is not the first has ex- 
pressed an impertiality between vice and virtue, 
or a conventions, but as the 
teacher of equality between beautiful and ugly, 
clean and dirty, foul and pure, be is a pioneer. 
To say that he represents a reaction against con- 
** draw it very mild.” 


Says). he refers toas ex- 


poet who 


reaction against 


ventionality is to 


—The “ international ” novel bids fair to be as 
much cultivated on the otber side of the ocean 
as here. Halévy’s agreeable ‘ Abbé Constantin,’ 
and Uchard’s rather disagieoadie * Inés Parker’ 
bave shown that French writers are quick to ap- 
preciate the charm of piquant contrasts of cba- 
racter and of novel situation, and all the new 
combinations which the new element offers them. 
They appreciate, too, the opportunity of a free 
dom of action in the heroine which before could 
be found only in a widow or a déclassée. In the 
April number of the Bibliotheque Universelle is 
a pretty story of this kind by Jeanne Mairet. 
The heroine is a young lady—rich, of course, for 
the oncle d Amérique has been replaced by the 
jeune fille 7 Amérique—who comes alone to Paris 
and is cured of a slight illness by a young and 
struggling physician. He furnishes the heroic, 
as his mother, a sort of French Mrs. Pickwick, 
furnishes the comic, element of the sketch. But 
the heroine, Miss Nellie, is the most satisfactory 
that we remember in any of the French stories 
where Americans are introduced, because she is 
more like the American girl as we know her 
bere Still, we must remark that the ease and 
rapidity with which the rich young American 
surrenders her heart to the suitable young French- 
man in a French story, or to the suitable young 
Englishman in English stories, is only equalled 
by tbe ease with which (in fiction) a penniless 
hero makes a fortune by writing for the press, 
and the rapidity with which (in fiction) the 
débutante, without any previous training in act- 
ing, rises to leading parts and a high salary. 


—The views commonly received by astrono- 
with regard to the observations of the 
transit of Venus in 1769, made by Father Hell at 
Wardhus, have been that he delayed publishing 
them so long as to give rise to the suspicion of in- 
tending to alter them; that he showed them to no 
one until he bad received the observations made 
at other stations; and that a cloud was thus 
thrown over their genuineness. The suspicions 
thus excited were confirmed in 1835 through the 
discovery and publication by Littrow of Hell's 
original MS. journal, which its author had neg- 
lected to destroy; and the examination of this 
journal seemed to show numerous cases of altera- 
tiou and erasure of the original figures. The 
reason for ail which was supposed to be that 
Hell desired to publish, not his true observa- 
tions, but results which should be in the best pos- 
sible accordance with the observations of others. 
Professor Newcomb, whose experience with the 
records of the carly observers bas been such as 


mers 


, 


| graphy of the provinces, etc. 


| 


} 


to entitle his opinion in these matters to the 
highest weight, has iately taken advantage of a 
visit to the Imperial Observatory of Vienna to 
make an examination of Hell’s manuscript, 
which he has conducted in a very systematic 
and carefully detailed manner. This investiga- 
tion leads to results very different from the 
hypotheses of Encke and Littrow, which have not 
heretofore been questioned by astronomers who 
have employed these observations in determin- 
ing the solar parallax. In brief, his conclusions 
are, that the belief that there was any suspicious 
delay in the publication of Hell’s observations, 
or anything in his course to give reasonable 
ground for a suspicion that he intended to tamper 
with his observations, is a pure myth; and that, 
with minor exceptions, it is proved by positive 
evidence, and beyond serious doubt, that all the 
essential numbers of observation given by Hell 
are printed as concluded upon and written in his 
journal at Wardbus, before there was any pos- 
sibility of communication with other observers. 
It is gratifying thus not only to know that Fa- 
ther Hell's recorded numbers may safely be em- 
ployed as the actual results of observations, but 
also to see the suspicion of falsification, so long 
resting on a genuine record, effectively removed 
by entirely competent authority. 


—About eighteen months ago an Exhibition of 
the History and Geography of Brazil was held 
in Rio de Janeiro. The National Library, as 
well as other public and private collections, con- 
tributed whatever they possessed of interest 
in that line, and the exhibition was so full that 
in order to render its utility permanent the Gov- 
ernment ordered a complete catalogue of it to 
be made and printed. Leuzinger & Sons, of 
Rio, have just issued the third and last part of 
this ‘Catalogo da Exposicio da Historia do 
Brazil’ (viii.-98, 1,734 pp. large Svo). It is the 
only existing ‘ Bibliographia Brasiliensis’ that 
aims at completeness, and it is also a most valua- 
ble contribution to “ Americana” in general. The 
editor, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Ramiz Galvio, 
librarian to the National Library, deserves great 
praise for the conscientious care he has bestow- 
ed on the work, in which 20,337 different works 
or objects are catalogued, each number being 
accompanied by a note with the name of the 
owner or exhibitor, and with an occasional bib- 
liographical remark. The ‘ Catalogo,’ which is 


| well printed, has three parts, geographical, his- 


torical, and artistic. The first includes also the 
bibliography of statistical works and of the 
periodical literature of Brazil. Each part is 
subdivided into many classes. The geographi- 
cal, for instance, has special headings for the 
coasts, rivers, mountains, boundaries, hydro- 
graphical and topographical charts, special geo- 
The historica) sec- 
tion embraces civil, administrative, ecclesiasti- 
military, literary, economi- 
cal, biographical, and natural history. The 
work is, indeed, very exhaustive. An excel- 
lent index of autaors fills eighty-two pages, 
the name of each author being accompanied by 
the number of his works that were exhibited. 
Thus, five numbers are assigned to Humboldt 
and three to Darwin. The present Emperor ap- 
pears eleven times; L. Agassiz, seventeen times; 
and Professor Har:t, who was his pupil and de- 
voted his too short life to Brazilian geology and 
anthropology, thirty-five times. The ‘Catalogo’ 
is absulutely one of the most important works 
that have been printed in Brazil. 


cal, diplomatic, 


—It is not often that one meets with an histori- 
cal lecture so comprehensive, compact, and lucid 
as is Dr. Alfred Wiedemann’s ‘ Die Altesten 
Beziehungen zwischen AZgypten und Griechen- 
lava’ (Leipzig, 1883), delivered at the University 
of Bonu in October last. Dr. Wiedewann had 


previously proved his familiarity with Egyptolo- 
gical studies by his ‘ Hieratische Texte aus den 
Museen zu Berlin und Paris’ (1879), and a tho- 
rough knowledge of Egyptian and Greek bistory 
in their relations to each other by his ‘Geschichte 
.Egyptens von Psammetich I. bis auf Alexander 
den (1880). The reader who is not 
aware of his previous conclusions as to these 
international relations would expect from him, 
as an Egvptologist, a strong leaving toward the 
wonderland of the Nile, in tracing the earliest 
channels through which culture, science, and 
art flowed into the lands of the Hellenes, Few 
Egyptologists are free from such a bias, and, 
like the decipherers of hieroglyphs, the deciph- 
erers of cuneiform inscriptions are generally 
much inclined to magnify the importance of 
the field which they cultivate in the compass 
of buman development. Dr. Wiedemann plea. 
santly (unless for those who are fond of the 
strange and marvellous) disappoints such expec- 
tation. He is the soberest cultivator of Egyp- 
tian lore whom we have ever hit upon. He dis 
cards, almost without reserve, all the assump- 
tions—whether founded on Greek my ths and bis- 
torical legends or on conjectural expositions of 
monumental inscriptions—of a very early con- 
tact of the Hellenic isles and coastlands with the 
shores of the Nile. Formerly the hieroglyphic 
term ‘hanebu, which in late tmlingual inscrip- 
tions corresponds to Hellenes, was believed to 
have that meaning also on monuments of the 
fitteenth century B.c. But this lecture shows 
that ‘hunebu signifies * northern people,’ and was 
in early times used to designate the people of 
southwest Palestine and even of the Egyptian 
Delta, becoming the term for Greeks only witha 
late change of the geographical perspective. 
Equally erroneous was De Rougé’s interpreta- 
tion of the inscription of Pharaol. Merneptah, of 
the close of the fourteenth century, concerning 
his victory over ** the people of the sea”—an in- 
terpretation which turned the heads of many 
writers on those remote periods, from Chubas to 
Lenormant, by opening before them the vista of 
a naval descent on Egypt by a confederation of 
nations, in which Achwans, Tyrrbenians (Tyrse- 
nians, or Etruscans), Sardinians, and Sicilians 
appeared side by side with Lycians and Libyans, 
But the grand discovery is pow regarded as ex- 
ploded—by Brugsch, Kiepert, Duncker, and al- 
most everybody else—and Dr. Wiedemann pre- 
sents the reasons why the Akausha cannot be 
identified with Achwans, the Turisha with Tyr- 
seni, the Lelu with Lycians, etc., aud which 
render it highly probable that all these confede- 
rates of the Libyans specified in the inscription 
were themselves maritime tribes of Libya. 


Grossen’ 


—Dr. Wiedemapn also contends—though rather 
by way of assertion than of argument—against 
the view current among the ancients as well as 
among modern archeologists, that the Greeks 
borrowed many of their mythological concep- 
tions and images from the Egyptians. Accord- 
ing to him, the comparisons of Athena with 
Neith, of Dionysus with Osiris, of Heracles with 
Khem, of Zeus with Amon, and of Hermes with 
Thoth, all rest on resemblances in external de- 
tails; in principle, origin, and function these di- 
vinities are entirely heterogeneous. The Egyp- 
tian ferry of the dead has been compared with 
the bark of Charon, but the resemblance is only 
on the surface. It transported mummies and 
mourners, not across a Styx to the land of 
shades, but across the Nile to the necropolises in 
the western mountains, whence we frequently 
see the mourners returning gayly to their homes 
on the eastern banks. Nor is the sphinx of the 
Greeks like that of the Egyptians. The former 
is a fabulous creature, a mixture of animal and 
human elements, resembling ube colossal winged 
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bulls of the Assyrian temples or the cherubim 
of the Hebrew propbets; the latter is nothing 
but a plastically executed gigantic hieroglyph, 
representing an animal specially sacred to a cer- 
tain god with a head of a certain king, and ex 
pressing the filial relation of the Pharaoh to the 
divinity. Criticism, Dr. Wiedemann asserts, has 
also proved the comparatively late origin and 
historical worthlessness of the Greek legends of 
Egyptian immigrations into Hellas; they were iu- 
vented to explain similarities of features. He also 
defines the essential differences bet ween Greek and 
Egyptian temple sculpture, which strongly mili- 
tates against the assumption that Greece was in 
plastic art the pupil of Egypt. The excavations 
at Troy and Mycene have not brought to hght 
a single object clearly recognizable as originally 
Egyptian. The Greek alphabet alone is of Egyp- 
tian derivation, but it was the Phcenicians who 
taught it the Hellenes. Direct communication 
between Greece and Egypt began only, as Hero- 
dotus correctly tells us, when Psammetichus, 
about the middle of the seventh century, opened 
the Delta to Hellenic colonists, The influence of 
these communications was mutual, it grew rapid 
ly, and it was Egypt which received more than 
it gave. This land was on the decline, ard the 
Hellenic race was in its full vigor. 


—Herr Cauer, in his atelier at Kreuznach, has 
been making some experiments that may help to 
settle the long-debated question how much color 
the ancients used in their sculpture, and the 
other question whether the moderns can endure 
as much on theirs. For it is undeniable that 
painted marble, as it has been painted mm the 
present century, looks altogether too much like 
wax-work to please a public brought up on pure 
white. But Herr Cauer proceeds in a different 
way. A close study of the frieze of the Parthe- 
non convinced him that it bad been gilded. It 
occurred to him that it might have been cvlored 
over the gilding. He tried the experiment on 
some of his own statuettes, of marble, plaster, 
and terracotta. It succeeded so well that he 
next tried it on a restored plaster-of Paris cast- 
ing of the Panathenaic procession (the Parthenon 
frieze). The whole was first gilded; then over 
that he painted very lightly some colored orna- 
mentation, using blue (for the groundwork), red, 
biack, brown, green, and white. The gold un- 
derneath softens all these colors, it is said, and 
for some reason prevents the distasteful wax 
work effect, and, what is more, it strengthens 
both the lights and the shadows, an effeet which 
would be very much needed, in the comparative 
ly dark original position of the frieze within 
the double row of columns that surrounded the 
temple—another argument in favor of the be- 
lief that Herr Cauer has discovered the pro- 
cess used by Phidias. If the accounts given can 
be trusted, the German sculptor bas revived a 
method which will wonderfully increase the 
effectiveness and especially the lifehke charac- 
ter of sculpture. 


—One of the most interesting commentaries 
on one of the most interesting points of Ionian 
archeology, is the book of the Florentine voya- 
ger Christopher Bondelmonte, ‘Of the Islands of 
the (Greek) Archipelago,’ containing the observa- 
tions made during a voyage undertaken about 
the beginning of the 15th century. Of this book 
three manuscript copies are known to exist or to 
have existed—one in Florence, supposed to be 
the original, one in London, and one in Paris. 
That in Florence has evaded all late researches, 
but a recent discovery at Constantinople, in the 
Seraglio Library, by E. Miller, of a Greek trans- 
lation of Bondelmonte’s book clears up many 
points of the narrative hitherto incomprehensi- 
ble. Mr. 8. Reinach, one of the thorough and 
adwirable archeologists whom the liberality of 


the French Government trains in the school of 
Athens, and whose joint work is the greatest 
item in the classical archeological progress of 
to-day, has put into a brochure bis article in the 
Revue Archéologique for January-February, 
1883, containing a careful and subtle collation of 
this Greek MS. with the Latin text hitherto 
known, with the result above indicated. The 
studies of Bondelmonte are of the first impor 
tance for the mythology of Delos, where Mr. 
Reinach and his confréres have done so much 
admirable work during the past six years, and 
Mr. Reinach’s analysis of the information de 
veloped by the collation of the new MS. with the 
old is a model of thoroughness aud insight. 
When we remember that in the latter part of 
the 17th century the Parthenon was intact, and 
that Bondelmonte, as Mr 
by his collation, found more than a thousand 


Reinach shows lucidly 


statues in Delos, including one which his com 
pany with all their ship's tackle were unable to 
raise upright, we can gather how much more 
the relics of the antique civilization bave had to 
suffer from the ravages of ignorance 
than from time. The brochure of Mr. Reinach 
is published by Joseph Baer, Paris. 
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—The last number of the 
schrift (vol. 50, Heft 1) 
Arnold Giideke which passes in review several 
recent works upon Mary 
pecially the paper by Harry Bresslau upon the 
casket letters, in the Historisches Taschenbuch 
for 1882. Bresslau Schiern 
‘ Bothwell’ was reviewed in the Nation, 


contains an 


Queen of Scots, es 


whose 

May 
20, ISSO), that Mary was in love with Bothwell, 
and had an understanding with but be 
lieves that all the casket letters were genuine ex 


agrees with 


him: 


cept No. 2, the longest and most important. 
Holding that this was forged, he holds that 
Mary’s connivance in the murder of Darnley 


eannot be considered takes 


with him here, 


rroved Giideke 
I 


issue giving strong arguments 
for the genuineness of this letter as well as the 
rest. These arguments touch the language 
the spelling, as well as the 
the letter itself. For tbe matter of that, it ap 
pears to us, as we said in our review of Prof 
Schiern’s work, that 


passion for Bothwell is once admitted, one need 


and 
internal coherence of 


when the Queen's guilty 


not hesitate to believe her guilty of conniving at 
the murder. The motive was present, and the 
circumstantial evidence against her is so strong 
that her only defence can be the unlikeliness of 
the crime—her character, her reconciliation with 


her husband, her innocence as regards Bothwell 


Once give up these, and the crime becomes 
likely instead of unlikely 

—A universal bistory of | from the 
earliest times and among al red pe s 





down to the present day, with illustrations from 


luding extracts from ¢t 


every literature, in th 
most illustrious living Italian and foreign writ 
ers, would seem, in Dante’s words, non ipresa 
da pigliare a gabbo, even in this age of primers 
That this vast undertaking rised in 
three series of six vol be a 





complisted in two vears, he 
ment, while it iuspires very natural doubts as to 
the character of the resulu It would, bh 
be unfair to condemn this enterprise on general 
principles, for the name of the author, Professor 
Angelo De Gubernatis, is 
work will be done in a schx 
thoroughly as is consistent with the plan of the 
The auth } accom 
plished of living sch the 
languages of the Orient and Occident, and with 


wever, 


a guarantee that the 


larly manner and as 





history. r is« f the mast 


ne oO 
ars, well versed in 
al a man of fine literary sense and general cul- 
ture. The result of his work fail to be 
valuable and intersting to a large class of read- 
ers who are obliged to depend on books of this 


‘annot 


7 


kind for their knowledge of foreign 


gn hteratures 
Two volumes have thus far appeared, c 
ing the history of dramatic literature witl 
tions ura Vol 


¢ 
i. Storia del Teatro drammatico, vol. ii, s« 


ntain 
’ 

se le 

Storia universale della Lettera 


1, Florilegio drawmatico; Teatro orientale, ant 


e cristiano; sezione 2, Teatro moderne. Mila: 
1883, 16mo, pp. 598, 775). In the seventeen pag 
devoted to the 7rat sccro cristiano, the litur 
cal origin of the mediwval drama is clearly set 


forth, together with the various stages t! gl 
which it passed in Italy, such as the 


vorione, and sacra rappresenta ric A shiy 
error is made in referring the play on the sub 
ject of tue Wise and Foolish Virgins itechnically 
known as the Sponstus) to Provencal and not 
Old-French literature In the corres] 
division of the leqto are given 1 lew 
ifteen speciiaens of this class: scenes frot 
*Xpiords wag yw attributed to Gm gory Navia 
venus, from the Pseudo-Querulus, from tw 


Roswitha's plays, from a laude of the 15tt 
¢ 


turv, a devozione for Good Friday of the [th or 
from nine 


lith century, and Italian sea 





presentaztoni The English Theatre wut 
but sixteen pages, pearly seven of which 
voted to Shakspere. Inthe } Veo are gis 
but five extracts: ao scene fr Marlowe's 
* Faust,” the famou loguy ft Ha t 
a scene from the ‘* School for Scar ana 
from Byron's * Our Bows” (7 Nos } f 
which the author says: * It was plaved in Eng 
land for two vVears in succession and was al 


successful on the Italian stage.” As the reader 


sn easily see, there is a lack of proportion in the 


work. but on the whole it is very 


meritorious 


STEPHEN'S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAI 


LAW OF ENGLAND 


1 J/iist f the ¢ ial law of Knoland 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Di 
vision, London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co ISS5 vols 

SiR JAMES STEPHEN is primarily a logician and 
mtroversialist ; be is secondarily an bisterian 
and a legal antiquarian. His book reflects the 


character of its auth 


n criminal jurisprudence ; it is secondarily s 
history of criminal law. But though this is s 





the originalitv and 


Importance 





Stephen's treatise le in its historical « 


haracter 
on jurisprudence which it contains 
are full of interest, but they neither exbibit anew 
side of their author's mind nor open a new field 

) their 
these merits can hardly be numbered ori 
Of the hist portion of the book, 
different There is (odd 
though the assertion sounds) real originality in 


merits are great, but amo 


rical 





speak in very terms, 
the attempt to trace out the development of a 
of English 
jeserves in this matter the praise always due to 
The only 
English writer who bas attempted much in the 
of recording the history of English law is 
and Reeves 


province law. Sir James Stephen 


a man who bas broken fresh ground. 


way 
Reeves ; who at the best was pe 
dantic and unreadable, has been spoiled for the 
present generation by the pretentious editorship 
of Mr Indeed, Sir James Stephen’s 
work has appeared but just in time to save Eng- 
lishmen from the reproach that the legal bistory 
of their country excited more interest abroad 
than in England. Of the essential merits of. M. 
Glasson’s work, we are, we frankly admit, not 
yet in a position to speak decisively ; but a mere 
glance at the ‘Histoire du Droit et des Institu- 
tions politiques, civiles et judiciaires de ’Angle- 
terre’ proves that a French professor has, at any 
rate, attempted to gain a general view of the 
Jaw of England which is not given by any Eng- 


Finlason. 





~~ 
°) 
lish or American writer. As regards one large 


province of law, Sir James Stephen’s labors have 
saved the English people on both sides the At- 
lantic from reproach. Wemay feel well assured 
that no foreigner has ever ventured on such a 
complete survey of English criminal law as has 
been undertaken and carried out by the English 
Judge. 

Nor the boldness and originality of his 
design by any means the sole or the greatest of 
Sir James Stephen’s merits. His training, in- 
deed, asa lawyer, and the fact that he approaches 
the history of law from the legal rather than 


are 


from the historical side, does to a certain extent | 


affect injuriously the flow of his narrative. To 
narrate with perfect clearness, to tell a story 
simple as the matter seems, is a gift pos- 
sessed by very few among professed historians. 
Macaulay's eminence (as has been well pointed 
out by the best of his critics) lies in his strictly 
speaking “singular” talent for narration ; and 
it is not to be expected that an author who takes 
up historical narrative as something like recrea- 
tion from a quite different class of labors, should 
exhibit a skill in the art of story-telling which is 
not possessed by an historian of such preéminent 
literary ability as Motley or Froude. But if Sir 
James Stephen falls short in some of the acquire- 
ments which ought to be possessed by writers 
wholly devoted to historical composition, he 
may legitimately boast that he has, in more re- 
spects than one, revealed to the world aspects 
of English history which had escaped the scru- 
tiny of regular historians. Our aim in this 
article is to direct the attention of our readers 
to a few among the many instances in which 
Sir James Stephen, while occupied in his proper 
task of tracking out the growth of legal institu- 
tions, doctrines, or practices, bas thrown new 
light on the general course of English history. 

What, for example, can be more instructive 
to an historian than the whole of Sir James Ste- 
phen’s chapter on libel and kindred offences ? 
The law of defamation reflects the different 
views held by different generations as to the re- 
lation between subjects and their rulers. If the 
sovereign of the state be looked upon as some- 
thing essentially superior to the subject, censure 
of the Government is regarded as prima facie a 
crime only to be excused by very special and 
strong circumstances of defence. If, on the 
other hand, the Government be regarded as the 
servant of the people, the so-called subjects 
have, like any other masters, the right to criti- 
cise the so-called rulers, limited only by consid- 
erations of expediency or of justice to indivi- 
duals. A perusal of the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the work before us will show any one how 
curiously the gradual change from one of these 
views to the other of the relation between people 
and king has been recorded in the equally gra- 
dual change of the law of libel. 


well, 


‘The main stages in the history [of the law of 
libel] are as follows. Under the Plantagenets 
the law of libel was comparatively unimportant, 
though the offence of libel, defined in the most 
general terms as a defamatory writing, was 
known to the law. Under the Tudors and 
Charles I., the law of libel became higbly im- 
portant and prominent. The definition of the 
offence was stringent though vague, and the 
law was administered by the Star Chamber, 
which decided both the law and the fact. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and into the eighteenth, the Court of King’s 
Bench adopted the doctrines of the Court of Star 
Chamber, but as the mode of trial was by jury, 
efforts were made by very distinguished advo 
cates—and especially, toward the end of the cen- 


tury, by Erskine—to get juries to adopt, for 
practical ee, a definition of the offence 
of libel different from the one acted upon in 


earlier times. This caused the famous contro- 
versy finally ended by Fox's Libel Act, passed 
in 1792. The successors of Lord Mansfield and 
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law which their predecessors had itaaiail though 
they modified the practice in obedience to the 
directions of the Libel Act ; but the change of 
public sentiment as to the free discussion of poli- 
tical affairs has practically rendered the law as 
to political libels unimportant, inasmuch as it 
has practically restricted prosec utions for libel 
to cases in which a libel amounts either to a di- 
rect incitement to crime, or to false imputations 
upon an individual of disgraceful conduct in re- 
lation to either public or private affairs. This 
history I now propose to relate in detail.” 

Now, this paragraph, which sums up in a few 
lines the results of pages, suggests at every turn 
reflections on the course of history. The strin- 
gency, for example, of the law under the Tudors 
and Charles I., emphasizes the extraordinary 
difference between the political sentiment of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century and that of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth. The allusion to the 
adoption by the Queen’s Bench of the doctrines 
of the Star Chamber recalls an often: forgotten 
fact—namely, that the jurisdiction of the Star 
Chamber was created, was tolerated, and was 
extended partly because the action of a court 
which has now become a byword for oppression 
was from some points of view beneficial, and 
met wants of the time which were not provided 
for by the common-law tribunals. The Star 
Chamber, it has been sometimes said, was a 
criminal court of equity. The dictum exagge- 
rates the merits of an institution which fell 
amidst the universal execration of Englishmen, 
and one might with equal truth say that the 
courts of equity were in their origin little better 
than a civil Star Chamber. Still, a statement 
which is a one-sided apology for an indefensible 
institution does represent a forgotten side of a 
curious institution. The Star Chamber was de- 
stroyed because its tyranny was unbearable, but 
it obtained the power to tyrannize because the 


exercise of its authority was at one time bene- | 


ficial. 


The allusion, again, to the famous controversy | 


which ended in Fox’s Libel Act reminds us of 


namely, the carrying out of the transition from 
the ideas of the sixteenth and seventeenth to 
those of the nineteenth century. It recalls also 
the peculiarity of the mode in which this transi- 
tion was achieved in England. A political con- 





we let our readers suppose that the only way in 
which his book elucidates the annals of England 
is by throwing important light on the changes 
in the sentiments of the English people. The 
‘History of the Criminal Law,’ at more than one 
point, directly suggests new solutions of very 
difficult historical problems. The readers of the 
Nation have more than once had their attention 
called to what may be termed the paradox of 
Puritanism. This paradox consists in a strange 
and, to a superficial view, incomprehensible 
combination of triumphant success, immediately 
followed by complete failure. From 1603 to 
1660 the Puritan cause, to all outward appear- 
ance, triumphed over every obstacle ; the Re- 
storation of 1660 turned out to be not only a 
temporary defeat, but a complete overthrow of 
the whole forces of Puritanism. What is the 
explanation of a puzzle which most historians 
hardly attempt to solve? Its solution must 
probably be sought in several distinct causes ; 
but we confess that we have never read any 
work which suggested so forcibly as does the 
one we are now considering, the existence of 
one cause which is almost sufficient of itself to 
account both for the victories and for the defeat 
of Puritanism. This cause is the dislike felt by 
the English people more than two centuries ago, 
as strongly as it is felt now, of clerical domina- 
tion. No one who has not studied Sir James 
Stephen’s account of the ecclesiastical courts 
under the Tudors can realize to himself the ex- 
tent to which clergymen were then enabled to 
interfere with the domestic life of English lay- 
men. These courts somewhat resembled the 
courts of modern police magistrates, with this 
difference, that the ecclesiastical tribunals 
‘‘dealt with all sorts of irregularities as being 
sinful, whilst magistrates would punish, if at 
all, only on the ground of their being statutory 
offences.” They had jurisdiction over all offences 
arising out of the relation of the sexes. Hence 


| they were enabled to interfere with all the most 
the work done by the eighteenth century— | 


troversy was fought out by legal methods, and | 


the field of battle was the law courts. Mansfield 
and Erskine equally affected to maintain the es- 
tablished principles of the law ; but the true 


point at issue between them was rather what | 


the law ought to be than what it was. <A revo- 
lutionary change was turned into a dispute over 
judgments and precedents. ‘‘The law,” writes 
Sir James Stephen, ‘‘ was modified, in the course 
of a long series of years, by changes which took 
place in public sentiment.” We should ourselves 
prefer to say that the law was never really 
fixed, but represented the fluctuating and 
changing sentiment of the nation. 
ever be the right way of stating the mode in 
which the law of England was modified, ‘‘ with 
hardly any legislative interference,” the fact of 
this modification by means of forensic conflicts 
is of supreme importance. 
country in Europe where revolution could thus 
have taken the disguise of conservatism ; and if 
the kind of fiction under which changes were ef- 
fected in England during the last century was, 
so to speak, the product of the soil, it is worth 
notice that the age was an age of fictions. The 
appeal to the law of nature abroad was neither 
more nor less an appeal to a fiction than were 
most of the theories, countenanced by Tories and 
Whigs alike, as to the rights whether of the peo- 


| ple or the Crown under the English Constitu- 


Mr, Justice Buller never gave up the view of the | 


, 


tion. 
But we should greatly underestimate the his- 
terical value of Sir James Stephen's volumes if 
° 


private affairs of domestic life. The sanction, 
it is true, by which the ecclesiastical courts en- 
forced their decrees was excommunication, but 
excommunication was much more than mere 
moral or spiritual censure. It might involve a 
variety of civil disabilities, and a refusal to sub- 
mit to an enjoined penance led ultimately to 
imprisonment. The jurisdiction of these courts 
has, as Sir James Stephen well points out, a far 
more important place in genera) history than 
has usually been assigned to it. The difficulty 
at the present day is to understand how people 
submitted to it. 

“It is difficult even to imagine a state of so- 
ciety in which, on the bare suggestion of some 
miserable domestic spy, any man or woman 


whatever might be convened before an arch- 
deacon or his surrogate, and put upon his or her 


| oath as to all the most private affairs of life: as 
| to relations between husband and wife; as to 


But, what- | 


relations between either and any woman or man 


| with whom the name of either might be apg 


There was but one | 


ated by scandal ; as to contracts to marry; a 

to idle words ; as to personal habits ; and, ra 
fact, as to anything whatever which happened 
to strike the ecclesiastical lawyer as immoral or 
irreligious.” 

Add to this the all-important consideration 
that, under the influence of Laud, the interfer- 
ence of the clergy and of the clerical courts was 
increased rather than diminished, just at the 
time when popular feeling was becoming more 
and more adverse to a system which had always 
been oppressive; and that the Stuarts mis- 
managed matters so much as to bring upon the 
Crown all the odium which was gradually ac- 
cumulating against the clergy. 


‘*There is no reason to believe that the activity 
of the ecclesiastical courts as instruments of 
moral correction was at all abated as the year 
1640 approached, In the court of the Arch- 
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deacon of London, between the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1638, and the 28th of November, 1640, the 
Judge held thirty sittings, the number of entries 
of causes being more than 2,500. The number 
of persons prosecuted must have been consider- 
ably less, allowing that each person attended on 
two or three court days. The index, however, 
would show that about 1,800 persons were before 
the court in that year, three-fourths of whom, it 
may be calculated, were prosecuted for tippling 
during divine service, breaking the Sabbath, 
and non-observance of saints’ days.” 

The last-mentioned offence is specially notice- 
able, for it must have involved the punishment 
of ardent Puritans for the refusal to comply 
with what seemed to them Papistical supersti- 
tion. Note, also, that in the background stood 
the grand support of great and of petty tyranny 
—the Star Chamber. As one meditates upon 
these facts, one ceases to wonder at the hatred 
kindled among large masses of the peuple, in 
the first place against the clergy, and in the 
second place against the Crown, which had, for 
almost the only time in English bistory, identified 
itself with clerical domination. King James's 
doctrine, ‘‘No bishop, no king,” was likely 
enough to lead to the practical conclusion that it 
was better not to be ruled by a king if this was 
the only condition on which the nation could 
escape the rule of the bishops. Now if, as seems 
highly probable, a growing hatred to clerical 
interference was at least one main cause of the 
unpopularity of the two first Stuarts, it is easy 
to perceive that the very sentiment which, ina 
measure, accounts for the fall of the monarchy, 
also, in a measure, accounts for the fall of the 
Commonwealth. The fall of the monarchy 
meant the fall of clerical despotism ; the Resto- 
ration, whatever evils it entailed on the nation, 
meant the fall of Puritanic tyranny. The Re- 
storation, moreover, did not restore either the 
Star Chamber or the system of Laud. The 
Revolution, while it freed the nation from all 
danger of royal despotism, did not restore that 
rule of the saints which, whatever was its true 
character, had impressed itself indelibly on the 
memory and the imagination of the people as 
the reign of hypocrisy. The people of England, 
in short, were, throughout all the political 
changes of the seventeenth century, cousistent 
enough in their course of action : they wished to 
get rid of all interference, whether by clergy or 
by presbyters, in the affairs of domestic life. 
This end the English people attained. They 
cared little for the ecclesiastical and civil ideals 
either of Laud, of Milton, or of Cromwell ; but 
they attained that kind of freedom from eccle- 
siastical despotism which Englishmen in all ages 
have felt to be an essential element in the com- 
fort and bappiness of life. 

This, at least, is the reading of the history of 
the seventeenth century suggested by Sir James 
Stepben’s investigation into the records of the 
criminal law. The suggestion is well worth 
consideration ; it gives a new point to verses 
which, though they refer to the cuntests between 
England and Scotland, sum up roughly, but we 
suspect truly enough, the moral drawn at the 
time by the mass of Englishmen from the great 
conflict between Puritanism and the Stuarts : 

“ He who considers well will find indeed, 
Till Holy Island parts us, not the Tweed, 
No other force could you from us seclude , 
No war was ever like a bishops’ feud. 


AH litanies in this have wanted faith : 
There’s no ‘ deliver us from bishops’ wrath."’ 


SARMIENTO’S SPANISH AMERICA. 


Conflicto y Harmonias de las Razas en América. 
Por D. F, Sarmiento, autor de Civilizacion y 
Barbarie. Vol. i. Buenos Ayres. 1883. 

THIS volume is dedicated to Mrs. Horace Mann, 

an old acquaintance of the author; and a letter 

to that lady, signed on Christmas Eve, 18%, 


forms a ‘*‘ Prologue” to it. The septuagenarian 
ex President of the Argentine Republic recalls 
in his epistle his active career, largely devoted 
to the promotion of education, in which the late 
Horace Mann was his principal guide, and al- 
ludes to some of his former publications—‘ Civili- 
zacion y Barbarie,’‘ Vida de Abran Lincoln, 
‘ Las Escuelas de los Estados Unidos’—in which 
he set the. men and institutions of the United 
States as shining examples before his country 
men. A strict imitation of the constitution of 
this country bas been carried out in his, but it 
bas not remedied the evils which it was expected 
to remove. These evils are not local, nor re 
stricted to the Plata basin alone, nor even to 
all South America. They are common to Ecua 
dor and Bolivia, Venezuela and Mexico. An 
immense material advance, it is true, bas taken 
place in some parts; the aspect of the large 
cities has been wonderfully changed ; palatial 
buildings, railways, steamers, telegraphs, new 
industries, have been created—partly in antici- 
pation of the future—and presses, journals, col 
leges, and universities bave been multiplied. 
But the political situation is perpleving and 
alarming, and demands serious consideration. 
The new generation in the author's vative re 
public, having been reared in peace, seems to be 
losing its way ; there is dangerous retrogression ¢ 
while the theory is excellent, the practice is 
wretched. Four thousand doctors of law have 
been created since the the 
universities in 1853, and ‘tin chambers and con 
gresses, councils and right is 
more and more ignored. Lawgivers and execu 


reorganization of 


cabinets, being 
tives vie with each other in violating the pre 
cepts which were sacred thirty years ago.” Con 
stitutional principles are learned in Spanish 
America as Hindoo children in India are taught 
by missionaries the doctrines of Christianity 
The Hindoo pupil, at the examination, answers 
with the ready skill of a theologian. ‘Then 
follow these questions and answers: ‘ Are you a 
Christian ?? ‘No.’ ‘Do you want to be one 
‘No.’” Presidents of Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
other republics have themselves reinstalled again 
and again by servile tools, and a servile press 
lauds them as greatmen. Elections without a 
register of votes, majorities always given for 
those in power, insurrection deemed the only 
remedy of abuses, and servility here, revolution 
and anarchy there, corruption and insecurity 
everywhere—this is the generaltableau. Add 
material stagnation or relapse in Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, andEcuador. The material advance 
made elsewhere, as at the mouth of the Plata 
and recently in Mexico, is mainly the result of 
foreign energy, while the resistance is native, 
constant, and general. The « 
the evil lie European prejudice finds 
them exclusively in the race peculiarities of the 
Spanish Americans. This inade 
quate and injurious ; a more comprehensive ex 
amination is required, and the aged statesman 
undertakes disappoi 
but far from despairing, and invigorated by 
manly study. His historical 
brace ‘‘both Americas,” forth 
blances and contrasts, *‘ conflicts and harmonies”: 
but his inquiring eye is mainly fixed on South 
America, and especially the Argentine Republic 
The * Prologue ” is followed by ** Prolegomena,” 
which open thus : 


mmmon roots of 
dee p. 


view is both 


it—saddened by itments, 


survey is to em 


and set resem 


‘““Weare going to ask ourselves, perhaps for 
the first time, who we were when we were called 
Americans, and who we are while we call our 
selves Argentines. 

‘““Are we Europeans }—So many copper col 
ored faces contradict our assumption 

** Are we aborigines /—Scornful smiles of our 
fair complexioned ladies give us the only answer, 

‘**Mixed people /—Nobody likes to be thus 
classed, and there are thousands who dislike to 
be called either Ameiicins or Argentines. 


SY 


‘Are we a nation—a nation not made up of 
accumulated materials, alloyed and cemented # 

‘** Argentines !—How far, and since when? It 
is desirable to make this clear _ 

“It is our purpese to descend to the depths of 
the social composition of our populations ; and 
if examination sbould disclose the fact that we 
spring from distinct origins, scarcely fused into 
a common mas, we will penetrate upward to 
the remote heights whence the confluents bave 
come down, in order to estimate their impelling 
power, the salubrity of the waters that formed 
them, and the nature of the sediments which 
they have dragged along.” 


This is the key to the book. After some wat 


derings through prehistoric ages and the airy 
domain of ancient myths, in which be indulges 
with a strong inclination to demonstrate prin 
val connections between the two henuspheres of 
the globe, and the common origin of their y 

tive inhabitants, Sefior Sarmiento passes over 





a ratber fugitive examination of the conaiu 
in which the Spanish conquest found and 

races of America 
Quichuas, Guaranis, etc. Some of 
are quotations from Don Juan de Ulloa 
ductions of 


some of the principal native 
these pages 
or repre 
ebaracteristic old Spanish ordina: 


ces ; a few of them are, unfortunately, twicp in 


serted, and in part (like many of 
titles, citations from 
throughout 


musprinted The 


the ¢ re 
Latin authors, or Engitsh 
names, the book! are 
barbarism that 
subjugation and 


partial extermination of the 


aborigines is here brought into full relief Or 
author, however, though vnre 


the 


servedly brand: 


iniquities of conquerors, rulers, and priests 


is entirely free from maudlin sentimentality in 
favor of the victims. He detests the Christians 
who hunted the free Indians or worked the en 


slaved to death, but has no admiration for the 
succumbed No Ang 
taint of t 


American blood, could write with less 


savages who lo Saxon 


writer, free from all th Spanish and 


Mas fi 


ward either side He is especially hard on the 


Araucanians, and he quotes Ervilla, whose epi 
| 
‘ 


has immortalized them, and Molina, who de 


scribes them as a nation gifted with the noblest 


of virtues, only to sneer at those 


fantastic pc 


tures. He admits that the modern Chilenos owe 


some of their bravery tothe Araucanians, but 


only tothose idealized in Ercilla’s martial strains, 


whom they have not unsuccessfully striven to 


imitate late war with Peru, to which 


as in the 


he applies these sonorous verses of the ‘‘ Arau 
cana” 

Hubo alli oscaramuzas sangulnosas 

Oriina s rebatos v emboscadas 

Em tros, ¥ refriegas peligrosas 

Ane s, v bat is aplavadas 

Karas estratajemas cngafiosas, 

Astucias ¥ cautelas nunca usadas, 

& aur e fueron en parte de proveché 


Alsunas nos pusieron en estrecho, 


lurk in the last 


J line 
of the quotation, and possibly Seflor Sarmiento’ 


4 slight irony seems to 
remarks concerning the Araucanians have been 
accented with the intention of show ing the trans 
Andine neighbors of bis republic that there is 
of « 


the western division of the ‘‘ Arauco- Pampean” 


as little reason to boast psanguinity with 


race, though improved by agricultural habits, 
as there is of consanguinity with the low eastern 
barbarians who roam over the Pampas of the 
Argentine Confederation. 

Sefor Sarmiento 
pages to the grand Paraguayan enterprise of 
“A religious association, animate 


devotes some interesting 
the Jesuits 
by a wonderful spirit of activity, working under 
severe discipline and solely with the arms of 
persuasion possessed by the mentally superior 
white race, undertakes the task of organizing 
societies on a savage basis and a religious prin 
ciple, with a theocratic government involving 
absolute spiritual tutelage. Such were the fa- 
mous Missions of Paraguay, which for two cen 
turies filled the world with their glory—pro- 
duced, in fact, by eminent historians and pane 
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gyrists of the order”—until the Spanish civil 
Government's jealousy caused the deportation 
of the padres to Europe, leaving, however, 


60,000 Indians to be kept by the authorities im- | 


posed upon the Missions “in the picturesque 
towns adjoining the altars at which they were 
accustomed to pray and chant to the Holy Vir- 
gin rather than to God.” The attempt involved 
a revolution more important than those pro- 
posed by Rousseau, Fourier, or Saint-Simon. 
The social experiment of the Jesuits was carried 
out in a blooming region and a placid clime, 
worthy of the paradise to be created. The work 
went on propitiously, but ‘‘ when the artificial 


plant blossomed, it faded away and vanished | 


from the face of the earth, as if broken by the 


southwest blast. . . . Thesupport upon which | 


it was leaning left it at the wrong time.” The 
Jesuits bequeathed their lamentable Utopia and 
their system of administration to Doctor Fran- 
cia, and Paraguay perished under Francia’s 
second successor. The fatal blunder of the 
Jesuits, our author thinks, was community of 
possessions, which undermines every similar or- 
ganization, and without which even the Mor- 
mons prosper, though building on a foundation 
of superstition resembling that of the Missions? 
In reality, however, the pretended community 
of property established by tbe learned mis- 
sionaries wasasham. ‘The Indians were un- 
salaried laborers, fed and clothed out of common 
storehouses—baptized, cured, and interred, as 
every muster’s serfs are; and some had the 
honor of being called justice of the peace, regi- 
dor, or mayor, as supervisors of the works—of 
course under the tutelage of a Father Jesuit and 
the administrative auditorship of another, the 
two watching and spying each other, as the law 
of the order demanded.” Satisfying the vora- 
cious appetite of the Indians was the most 
effective means of winning their hearts for 
Jesus Christ. But the sword which slays thou- 
sands was also used for getting neophytes. 
Surprises, massacres, transportation en masse, 
were not wanting. 

Seflior Sarmiento believes with Wilson, the 
historian of Mexico, that the destruction by the 
Spaniards of the forests of the plains was in- 
comparably more fatal to the Indians than 
murderous fanaticism and the task-master’s 
cruelty. Just as surely as the deer whom they 
hunted, the Indians were doomed to disappear 
with the forests, whose atmosphere was their 
life element. Few survived. Las Casas, in his 
ardor to save the Indians, misunderstood the 
conditions under which they could be saved. 
The importation of negroes todo their work was 
a misapplied remedy. The later missionaries 
learned the true remedy from longer experience. 
The ‘‘reduced” Indians were forced to labor, 
and those who did not succumb to the change 
and the exertion became the progenitors of a 
race of agriculturists, which is now repeopling 
Spanish America—degenerate, servile successors 
of indolent and coarse aborigines. ‘‘Be this as 
it may, the negro race entered as a cement into 
the metal out of which was to form itself the 
American people, breaking in its rise the barriers 
dividing populations into castes, as in India and 
Egypt, and perhaps also in the Empires of 
Mexico and Peru, and proceeding, by 
right of numbers, to declare the general will by 
vote or otherwise.”” Meanwhile Spain, in which 
the fires of the Inquisition were burning out the 
traces and germs of new ideas, was jealously 
guarding its American dominions—and it did so 
for three centuries—against all contact with the 
non-Spanish world, probibiting the entrance of 
a sivgle free individual of non-Spanish origin. 
Thus the result was to be ‘“‘a mixture of pure 
Spaniards as the European element with a 
sprinkling of the negro race, diluted together in 


4 


an enormous mass of natives, prehistoric men of 
scanty intelligence” — three elements equally 
untrained to seif-sovernment. These races could 
produce no such homogeneous whole as did 
Gauls and Romans, Saxons and Normans, Ibe- 
rians and Goths—peoples of one race, the Cau- 
casian. There are all kinds and shades of mix- 


ture, all distinguishable, and apparently destined | 


to relapse into more pronounced original types, 
instead of producing homogeneity. 
vailing types are marked by debility, lack of 
energy, and features devoid of character and 
expression. 

Want of space prevents us from following the 
author in his extensive speculations on the In- 


quisition, the ‘* Conquistadores,” the Jews of | 


Spain, the colonization of the territories now 
forming the United States, and a variety of 
other topics. 





CELTIC BRITAIN. 


| Origines Celtice (a Fragment), and Other Con- 


tributions to the History of Britain. By 
Edwin Guest, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., late 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 1883. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Early Britain: Celtic Britain. By J. Rhys, 
M.A., Professor of Celtic in the University of 
Oxford, etc. London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; New York: E. & J.B. 
Young & Co. 1882. 12mo. 


| THESE two books are testimonials to the strong | 


interest felt at the present day in the history of 
the Celts of Britain and their relation to English 
history. Dr. Guest is placed by Mr. Freeman, 
along with Professor Stubbs, ‘‘at the head of 
living students of English history.” Neverthe- 
less, except for expressions like this from men 
whose judgment has weight, Dr. Guest would 
hardly be known outside of a small circle ; for 
he was one of those men who accomplish great 
results in detail, but who lack the opportunity 
or the ambition to combine these results in a 
literary form. His ‘English Rhythms ’—philo- 
logical rather than historical in its character— 
is his only considerable finished work. The pre- 
sent work contains complete papers, complete 
chapters, but no complete treatise. 

The ‘ Origines Celtic’ occupies the first vol- 
ume and about a hundred pages of the second ; 
the rest of the work is taken up with “‘ Histori- 
cal Papers,” thirteen in number, most of them 
read at the several meetings of the Archzologi- 
cal Institute. It is in these papers that Doctor 
Guest’s great historical work was done, and it is 
upon them that his reputation will mainly rest. 
The main treatise is not only unfinished, but is 
on the whole of an unsatisfying and, we must 
say, disappointing character. 
is entirely introductory, consisting of twelve 
chapters, ‘‘ The Kimmerioi and Cimbri,” ‘‘ The 
Iberes and Aquitani,” and so on, ending with 
‘‘The Belge.” Weare far from asserting that 


these chapters do not contain much valuable | 


material, but they are made up for the most 
part of those investigations into primitive eth- 
nology which are among the most fascinating of 
scholastic inquiries, yet at the same time are 


necessarily the most resultless. The man who | 


once listens to the siren voices of Cimmerians, 
Pelasgians, and Tyrrhenians is lost; and this for 
the reason that, while there are not and never 
can be data for any positive conclusions, there 
is nevertheless enough material, at once seduc- 
tive and exasperating in its fragmentary cha- 
racter, to keep him busy for his lifetime. The 
problem is even more hopeless than that of the 
ethnical aftinities of the natives of America, be- 
cause here we have the peoples themselves to 
study, while in primitive European ethnology 





The pre- | 


The first volume | 


we have only remote survivals and casual bits 
of observation made ata time when men had 
not learned to observe. One of the editors says 
(Prefatory Notice, p. xxvi.): ‘‘We have the 
links of his chain of argument, but the penetrat- 
ing genius that would connect them and make 
them conclusive is withdrawn.” For the reasons 
given above, we doubt whether this connective 
principle could ever have been added. 

The four chapters in the second volume are 
devoted to the special subject of the work— 
‘* Britons, Scots, and Picts,” ‘‘ British Geogra- 
phy,” ‘British Buildings and Weapons,” and 
‘The Itinerary of Antoninus.” These are sub- 


| jects calculated to call out the best powers of 


the author ; unfortunately, they are even more 
fragmentary and unfinished than the earlier 
chapters. The papers which follow well deserve 


| the praise given them in the preface (p. xvi.), as 


‘these epoch-making discourses on the early 
history of our country, which have justly ob- 
tained for him the character, given by a great 
living authority, as ‘the discoverer of early 
English bistory.’” Doctor Guest was, we believe, 
the first who brought the intimate knowledge of 
local topography to bear, in any thorough and 


| systematic manner, upon the questions of early 
| English history. 


It is not too much to say that 
his work alone rendered possible Mr. Green’s 
best work, ‘The Making of England.’ As we 


| have said, the original discoverer had not the 


time, or did not care, to embody his results 


| in a continuous work ; they have formed, how- 


ever, the basis of all subsequent work, and in 
especial of that which we have indicated. We 
find in the preface an interesting description of 
Doctor Guest’s metbod of investigation (p. x.) : 


‘He used to undertake long walking expedi- 
tions to examine the face of the country, and 
trace out the remains of ancient occupation. 
Opn these expeditions he occasionally walked as 
much as forty milesa day. Often he went right 
abead over hedges and ditches and through 
tangled copsewood, to follow the course of some 
faint vestiges of dyke or boundary, taking for 
guide sometimes a laborer from an adjoining 
village, sometimes one whom he shrewdly sus- 
pected to be a poacher, who knew every turn 
and cover of the surrounding country. ‘ Un- 
commonly clever fellows,’ he sometimes found 
these guides, entering with intelligent interest 
into the object of his search, and beguiling the 
way by their graphic sketches and racy remarks 
on men and passing events. Very dirty and 
dusty, he was returning one day from an expe- 
dition of this kind, when, turning into the vil- 
lage, he met twoclergymen. They recognized 
him, for Doctor Guest caught the look and tone 
of astonishment with which one exclaimed in 
an undertone, ‘That’s the master of Caius "—the 
quick glance round and the further remark,‘ Yes, 
that’s he.’ ‘No doubt they were astonished,’ he 
said, ‘seeing me in such a dirty condition, and 
in company, I have little doubt, of one of the 
black sheep of their flock.’ ” 


We also have a graphic description (p. xvi.) of 
the appearance of Doctor Guest as he presented 
his views to the Archzological Institute—the 
‘*sonorous voice, . . . the kindling eye, the 
firm-set lip, the expressive gestures, while, as 
warming with his theme, he paced before his 
huge map, leading his hearers on step by step to 
the conclusion he had arrived at, and enabling 
them to realize it with the perfect conviction of 


| acertain truth.” 


The special contributions of Doctor Guest to 
early English history are indicated by the titles 
of his principal papers. “The Early English 
Settlements in South Britain,” “The English 
Conquest of the Severn Valley,” ‘‘ The Invasion 
of Britain by Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ The Campaign of 


' Aulus Plautius in Britain, A. D. 43,” are perhaps 


the most important, but others speak in detail of 
the Belgian settlements, the Welsh boundaries, 
and the four ‘Roman Ways.” All of these, it 


will be noticed, are concerned with southern 
Britain only, bardly, in fact, touching at all the 
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country north of the Thames. It may be said 
that Dr. Guest wholly reconstructed the early 
history of the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex, the account given by Freeman and 
Green being in the main that of the papers here 
given. It will be noticed, further, that most of 
this is English, not Celtic history. The most 
important portions of ‘ Origines Celtic ’ are not 
those which are indicated by the title of the 
The second volume is illustrated by eight 
admirable maps, and there is a very complete 
index. 

Professor Rhys is, we suppose, in his own fleld 
as high an authority as Doctor Guest in his, A 
brief statement from his pen, therefore, of the 
present condition of the Celtic question is a wel- 
come contribution. It is, indeed, too brief. The 
author seems in some places embarrassed by the 
necessity of crowding so large a subject into 
such narrow limits. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing point brought out by this volume is that of 
the origin and history of the Kymry. This 
name, it is well known, is usually considered to 
be that of one of the two great branches of the 
Celtic race, and its obvious resemblance to 
Cimbri and Kimmerioi hes at the foundation of 
Doctor Guest’s long-spun ethnological discus 
sions, Professor Rhys cuts the foundation away 
from the theory by showing (p. 114) that Kymry 
is a national, not a racial name. It means “* fel 
low - countrymen,” and was appropriated by 
those Celts, consisting of members of both 
branches (Brythonic and Goidelic), who banded 
themselves together as a new nationality, in the 
face of the English invaders. It embraced 
Wales and Stratbelyde, but it was, be thinks, 
“the fact of being [during the Roman occupa- 
tion] under the charge of asingle general, the 
Dux Britanniarum, tbat had the effect of mark- 
ing off from the other Brytbons those who gave 
themselves the name of Kymry, aud first taught 
them, perhaps, in some measure to act together.” 
This military organization, he thinks, was kept 
up in a degree after the withdrawal of the Ro- 
man troops in 410. As to the original territories 
of the new nationality, their boundaries can 
‘‘only be guessed.” The earliest known Guwledig, 
Cunedda—shortly after the above date—appears 
to have had his seat at Carlisle, from which 
point his authority extevded over Wales and to 
the eastern coast of England. From this time 
we have a tolerably continuous history, with a 
succession of rulers who kept up the traditions 
of the Roman period. Cbapter iv. treats of the 
annals of this dvnasty—often, as might be ex- 
pected, confused and wearisome, but possessing 
a real interest in the relations here sketched 
with the English kingdoms. The next chapter, 
‘*The Picts and the Scots,” traces in the same 
way the history of the Celts of northern Britain. 
By Pict, as well as Kymry, Professor Rhys does 
not understand a racial distinction, as it includ- 
ed (p. 157) not only Brythons and Goidels, but 
also ‘‘non Celtic natives, to whom the term 
probably most strictly applied at all times.” 
Both cbapters carry the bistory down through 
the eleventh century, covering the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

Of special points, the author says in the 
preface that he ‘‘has accepted and employed 
the theory advanced by ethnologists, that the 
early inhabitants of this country were of Ibe- 
rian origin.” On page 135 we have an interest- 
ing theory as to the much controverted term 
**Bretwalda.” He connects it with the Gwledig 
of tne Ky mry, and thinks it was “ an exclusively 
Nortbumbrian title, assumed first by Eadwine 
after conquering the over king of the Kymry in 
the person of Cadwalla.” The leadership * of 
the four first kings in Beeda’s hist was exercised 
in Lower Britain as a continuation, probably, of 
the office of the Gwledig who succeeced the 


book, 


The Nation. 


Count of the Saxon Shore, and there is no rea 
son to think that it was ever known as that of 
Bretwalda or Brytenwealda: it survives, pos 
sibly, in the functionary called the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports.” 


AMOS'’S SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
The Science of Politics. By Sheldon 
{International Scientific Series. } 
& Co. 
Mr. AMOs’s treatise is to be looked at less as 
an original attempt to define the nature and 
limits of politics as a science than as a résumé 
of the work already done in this fleld. He 
touches upon almost every question that has 
engaged the attention of political writers or 
statesmen from the days of Aristotle to our own 
times, and what he has to say is generally sate 
and sound. But his book is chietly interesting 
to us, as it appears to have been to him in writ 
ing it, through the questions which it continually 
suggests, and indeed asks, yet leaves unanswer 
Of these, of course, the main one is: What 
is meant by the Science of Politics‘ What 
its laws ¢ How far is ita science at all? 
In one aspect, there seems to be no branch of 
study which is further removed from the scien 
tific stage than politics. 


Amos, 
D, Appleton 


1SS83. 


ed. 


are 


A science, as we gene- 
rally unierstand it, is a department of human 
knowledge which is studied by those who are 
interested in it for its own sake, and not for any 
ulterior purpose, however good. Our idea of a 
mathematician, or an astronomer, or a physicist, 
is of aman to whom mathematics, astronomy, 
or physics is an end in itself ; and among scien 
tific people there is no one who is viewed with 
more distrust and suspicion than a savant who 
pursues science either to make money out of it, 
or to ‘“‘ popularize” it, or for the purpose of 
meeting a ‘‘long-felt want” of any kind. If the 
late Mr. Darwin had had an interest in putting 
new breeds of pigeons on the market, which his 
experiments in natural selection were intended 
to subserve, bis enemies would, instead of fool 
lishly arguing with him, which was what he 
wanted them to do, have probably pooh-poobed 
his claims to 


recognition as a scientitic man, 


and referred to him with contempt as a“ pigeon 
fancier,” or something of the sort—all of which 
would have been a severe to the 
Now, politics would not have any 
existence at all except for practical objects 
There are only two kinds of objects conceivable 
in politics—the private ends of people who take 
part in the government of a country, or the well 
being of the community. One of the objects of 
all improvements in the art of government is t 
make these two ends coincide, so that those who 
have the machinery of government their 
hands may best promote their own advancement 


blow new 


science. 


in 


and success in life by first considering the public 
weifare. An ideal government would be one in 
which it was generally recognized that the prizes 
of political ambition, great and small, 
only be secured through honest service 
public. This is the real Utopia toward 
the modern world is always consciously 
consciously striving 

But the fact that is carried on 
solely for practical objects, and these as often 


could 
of the 
which 


or un- 
government 


as not sinister private objects, makes the idea of 
a science of politics seem sometimes almost gro 
tesque. A parliamentary or congressional de 
bate, which is one of the means used in all free 
countries both to inquire into political facts and 
determine what is to about them, is 
about as unlike any known scientific method of 
inquiry as can well be conceived. The inquiry 
is conducted in common by men who are fami- 
liar with all the details of the subject and by 
men who know nothing about it whatever; by 


be done 






men who are utterly indifferent t t and by 
















































men who have a personal, or 
corrupt, interest in it ; and, in nin 
out.of a hundred, by men wh 


on account of their acquaintance w 


Of the ‘arguments " which are put forward 
a legislative inquiry of this kind, fullv half 
sist of a scathing exposure of the motives of op 


ponents—the assumed motives of one side always 
being to destroy civilization, and of the her t 
establish a tyranny of me kind The t 

of Bret Harte’s account of the proceedings of 


the Society of the 


its being a scientific 


Stanislaus hes not a ltth 
debate conducted aceordin 
methods, burlesqued 


to legislative 
Notwithstanding all this 





b ere i 
agreement among those who have give 
attention to the speculative, a list 
from the practical side of politics, that it 
distinct claims to a recognized position as as 
ence, but at the same time that very 
known as to what are its laws. If pre t 
be taken as a test, there is probably mo field 
human knowledge in whict t hes ve 4 
successful. For suceessf preahct ast 
fate of nations, we bave to go ba to Cassa 
in mythical times, Probably pine per 
ten, at first blush, would sav that this settlod ¢ 
matter; and if politics Were a ply ’ ener 
perhaps it would. Cheunstry, for example, would 
fairly be thought a poor sort of scter 
Were ltupossible f te mm mivVanee w her ’ 
given mixture of hydrogen and oxvyen wv 
produce water or an explos “ ‘ 
precipitate would be crvsta e or not 8 
polities, of s ust Ter i 
scence is < istry i n te 

ut, by t fact that Vy ppive s 
causes In action are infinite andl ¢ how 
mav be able to foretell what ft its any 
more of them ¢ P to produce nsidered by 
themselves, we ’ t S how fa t! 
result will be altered reversed by of 
which are left it of view Nothing short 
ompiscience would enat is to predict the 
sultant of all the moral and material forces act 
ng in politics at a give na gis 
country 

[bis verv fact indicates in what dit 
the study of politics as a science must procee 
and alwavs has } eded—that of ascetr 
ing, as far as possible, the tence es a {Te 
of diferent kinds of governments, laws, or ad 
tninistrative svstems. Economists discover the 
laws of economical science bv treating man a- 
a weslth-producing animal, and leave it of 
view al] the motives which determine his s 
except the desire for wealth. In just the sam 
wav, if seems to us, the scientific student of 


politics must, to arr results whatevel 


treat man as an animal capable of government 


—i. ¢., as an animal whose motives law 


upon 


act in certain definitely ascertainable ways 


If this is not the postulate of political sciences 


then there can be notbing in politics at all ex 


cept guesswork, and government is merely the 
art of getting and keeping offices. At any 
rate, if we deny that laws can be framed so 


as to produce calculated results, then the ‘sci 
ence " must be found in some other part of the f 
field, and no one has yet been able to say where. 
But, matter of fact, it 
questioned from tbe earhest times that it is pos 


sible to ascertain the effect of particular kinds 


as a has never been 


of legislation. That an over-severe ype nal code, 


for instance, will not deter from crime has been 


by 


m of 


acknowledged ever since the time of Draco 
all writers on the subject. That the syste 
raising taxes by taking for the Government 4 
certain portion of every body's property wherever 
it can found will und 
evasion, and consequently yield less than the 






be lead to coucealment 
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Government wants, can be proved by Asia or the 
New England States to-day. That the indepen- 
dence of judges cannot be secured except by a 
secure tenure of office ; that place-hunting must 
spring up in any country in which places are 
the prizes of elections—all this is as well known 
as that a dear currency cannot circulate side by 
side with a cheap one, 


Now, how do we know these things? How is 
it that we are so certain, for instance, that ‘‘ tax- 
” in Massachusetts is the result of the 
antique system of taxation in force in that 
State, and not, as the assessors always insist, the 
result merely of the wickedness and want of pa- 
triotism of the rich, or some other of the many 
thousand causes that may have produced it? 
Chiefly from what we know of human nature 
and the feelings that arbitrary exactions pro- 
This is, therefore, the 
only kind of prediction of which the science of 
politics seems at present capable—prediction as 
to the effects particular kinds of legislation must 
have on the motives and actions of those whom it 
affects. For the verification of the prediction we 
must rely on experience, and, in fact, the whole 
thing is a question of experience: in the first 
instance, our experience of the action of human 
in the second, our experience of the 
effects of legislation. Prof. Amos does not seem 
to us to have altogether clearly distinguished in 
his treatise what he bimself recognizes as the 
practical, from the scientific side of the subject ; 
but the moment we come to details, it is sadly 
difficult to do so, 


dodging 


duce in our own minds, 


motives ; 


By Austin Dobson. [English Men of 
Harper & Brotbers, 1883. 


ielding. 

Letters. ] 
TRIS volume is strictly a biography. Too fre- 
quently, in late years, when the facts in the life 
of a man of letters are scanty, obscure, or com- 
monplace, bis biographer leaves them undis- 
turbed, and infers from the author's works the 
personality of the man by a mode of criticism at 
once the most difficult, most doubtful, and most 
Mr Dobson bas made the actual re- 
cgrds of Fielding’s life his starting point, and by 
continual reference to the concrete, tangible, 
verifiable fact, has disentangled truth from error 
in the gossipy romancs of Murphy, and has 
giveu orderly arrangement to the scattered and 
ineffective corrections of that original biography 
which bave been made by Fielding’s apologists. 
it would be bard to instance a better illustration 
of scientific method applied to literary ends than 
1s this scholarly and witty work, in which the 
special qualitios of the man of science—patience 
in inquiry, continual watchfulness in verifica- 
tion, careful regard for details—are so supple- 
mented by the heart, humor, and touch of the 
man of letters that we do not have a book of 
annals, like the Forster biograpbies, but a truth- 
ful account of highly interesting character. Mr. 
Dobson’s distinction is not so much in the new 
facts of bis own discovery, in the dates he bas 
corrected or ascertained, in the notices he has 
exhumed from old papers, or the like, as in this 
blendiug of the scientific spirit and the literary 
treatment, which bas resulted in a portrait of 
Fielding both more accurate and more honora»le 
than any hitherto drawn. 

Doubtless Fielding in his youth was no better 
than he should have been, so far as the self-in- 
dulgent vices are concerned: the suppers at the 
Rose, the wassail at his own table during his 
brief squirehood, the pawned finery and other 
picturesque incidents of Grub Street life in the 
last century we may accept; and, now that 
Thackeray has touched them with the unfading 
light, we cannot yield the wet towel and inked 
ruffles of the shadowy small hours. Possibly the 


licensed. 


young comedian did write one scene on the 
wrappings of his ‘‘ Virginia ™ but for all that, as 


The Nation. 


Mr. Dobson remarks, ‘‘ it is not fair to speak of 


. 


him as if his youth lasted forever,” and, he con- 


| cludes, ‘‘ if we press for ‘ better assurance than 








Bardolph,’ there is absolutely no good evideoce 
that Fielding’s career after his marriage differed 
from tbat of other men struggling for a liveli 
hood, hampered with i!] health, and exposed toall 
the shifts and humiliations of necessity.” Hither- 
to Fielding, in consequence of that too common 
misleading subjective criticism to which we have 
referred, bas been too much confused with Tom 
Jones, many of whose qualities he of course 
shared; but, without traversing the ground in 
which Mr. Dobson has shown the folly of this 
impression, it is a satisfaction to think that 
many estimable people, the development of 
whose minds in regard to certain subjects was 
arrested at the stage of adolescence, will now 
have an opportunity to know Fielding not only 
as the author of a book to be burned or at least 
excluded from the Boston Library, but also as 
“the energetic magistrate, the tender husband 
and father, the kindly host of his poorer friends, 
the practical philanthropist, the patient and 
magnanimous hero of the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon.’ ” 

In his preface Mr. Dobson excuses himself 
from any criticism on Fielding’s work on the 
ground that he had been forestalled by Mr. 
Leslie Stepben; but this disclaimer of the critic’s 
office does not prevent him from occasionally 
exercising his judgment on the worth and place 
of Fielding’s several productions, and indeed it 
seems rather an adroit way of releasing himself 
from writing a page when he could put all that 
is necessary into a sentence. There is excellent 
criticism on all the later pages that does not need 
to be supplemented by Mr. Stephen’s essay; es 
pecially the emphatic commendation given to 
‘ Jonathan Wild,’ both for its intellectual inte- 
rest and literary power, will be a pleasing sur 
prise to admirers of Fielding. In nearly all he 
wrote of a serious nature, including the novels, 
this intellectual interest pure and simple has no 
small part; it gives to the Jater novels that body, 
in addition to their vivacity, which is one of 
their best distinctions, and makes them prized 
by strong and active minds. Besides bringing 


out Fielding’s intellectuality, Mr. Dobson is also | 


singular in making the reader understand how 
intimately Fielding’s personality permeates bis 
novels, how absolutely in his case the voice and 
manner of the narrator are an integral part of 
the story; and thus be shows most effectively, 
in analyzing the successive volumes, that Field- 
ing, instead of being a rough Bohemian all his 
days, was a muchchanging man. Both as cri- 
ticism and as biography we think this Life, 
which was one of the most difficult to be written 
in the whole series, is also one of the most ad- 
mirable in temper, in knowledge, and in the 
literary skill which has made a register of ob- 
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ship, begun in the year 1826 (antedated only by 
that of the venerable Roeper), comes down to 
the present year, apparently, in almost unabated 
vigor, and is as remarkable for sustained im- 
portance as it is uvparalleled in length. Upon 
the junior author, who should not yet feel the 
burden of years, however weighted with official 
cares, and upon such specialists as can be mus- 
tered, may devolve the responsibility of such 
addimenta as may be needed to bring the earlier 
volumes up to the date of the Jast, and even to 
supplement the work from time to time, as the 
‘Genera Plantarum’ of Linnzwus was supple- 
mented by successive editors. But it is not 
probable that the task which has now been 
happily accomplished will be undertaken again, 
still less executed, before the twentieth century 
is well entered upon. Useful compilations we 
may expect, and monographs which may here 
and there better represent advancing knowledge 
of particular groups; but a prod~ction like 
this, covering the whole field of phanogamous 
botany, ordinally and generically, and with 
the uniformity of treatment and scale thus se- 
cured by two close associates in one continuous 
work, cannot be looked for again for a long 
while. 

It has few predecessors. The first ‘Genera 
Plantarum’ in fact (though not exactly in 
name) was that of Tournefort, published in the 
year 1700. Then and there, as Linneus de- 
clared, genera of plants, in the sense of scientific 
botany, were first established. There would 
probably be more recognition of this dictum if 
the present work were to be planned anew, and 
the genera which Linnzeus himself admitted as 
of Tournefort, along with those which modern 
botanists have restored, could have been attri- 
buted to this real founder, without thereby com- 
promising the proper position to hold in respect 
to herbalistic and ancient names. The second 
‘Genera Plantarum’ was that of Linnzus, in 
1757, of which the last edition revised by the 
author himself was that of 1767. The third was 
that of Jussieu, “secundum ordines naturales 
disposita,” which appeared in the year 1789. 
That of Endlicher—a monument of literary or 
bibliographical erudition rather than of botani- 
was brought out in the main be- 
tween 1836 and 1843, at about the same time 
with the more unpretending synoptical compila- 
tion of Meisner. These were important in their 
way. But the ‘Genera Plantarum’ of Bentbam 
and Hooker, which began to be issued in the 
year 1862 and was finished in the spring of the 
present year, is the lineal successor of the three 
classical works above mentioned, that of Tourne- 
fort representing the botany of the close of the 





| seventeenth century; that of Linnzus the first 


scure and tedious facts entertaining, and has | 


graced it with the delightful surprises, the hu 
morous turns, the quick, sure strokes that we 
have hitherto looked for only in its author’s 
verses. 


Genera Plantarum ad Exemplaria imprimis in 


herbariis Kewensibus servata definita, Auc- 
toribus G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. Lon- 
dint: Reeve & Co. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 1852- 


1883. 
THE completion of this great work marks an era 
in systematic botany. As the senior author is 
nearly eighty-three years of age, we may say 
that, essentially, it brings to a worthy close the 
long course of scientific labors of the most ac- 
complished, sagacious, and continuously indus- 
trious phytologist of our day, almost the only 
survivor of those who personally knew Antoine 
Laurent Jussieu, and were associated with the 
elder De Candolle ; one whose line of author- 


half, and that of Jussieu the latter part, of the 
eighteenth century. The present work — in- 
creased from the one small octavo of Linnzus 
to three thick imperial octavo volumes of nearly 
1,200 pages each—stands in like relation to the 
nineteenth century, and is based, like them, or 
even more than they, upon actual investigation, 
and upon the comparison of a vastly greater 
number of original types than was formerly 
possible. 

Unlike its predecessors, however—and in this 
respect agreeing with the other great botanical 
work of the century, the ‘Prodromus’ of De 
Candolle—the whole of cryptogamic botany is 
omitted. This vast field must be left to special- 
ists. Fries, of Upsala, who died a few years 
ago, ata ripe old age, was the last phenogamic 
botanist who was at the same time master of one 
or two cryptogamic orders ; and now even the 
best of cryptogamusts can hardly aspire to more 
than a general and superficial acquaintance with 
any other department than the one to which he 
devotes himself. This inevitable state of things 
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has its disadvantages. The reasons for it do not 
really apply to the ferns and their allies, and it 
was naturally expected, as it is much to be de- 
sired, that these should enter into the present 
work. May we hope that this still may be ¢ 
Some idea of the progressive enlargement of 
the field may be had by a comparison of the 
number of genera characterized in these succes 


sive works. The phenogamous genera of 


Linnzus, * Gen. PL,’ ed. 1, A. D. 1737, were ‘ S87 
= 2 ed. 6, a. D. 1704, “* 1,180 
Jussieu, = A. D. 1789, ; 
En llicher, A. D. 1843, about) . 6,400 
Bentham & } A. D. 1883, . T.bSS 


Hooker, § 


If the Jast had been elaborated upon the scsle of 
Endlicher, or with the idea of genera which is 
still common if not prevalent, the number of 
genera would have amounted to at least ten 
thousand. An estimate of the number of known 
species of each genus and bigher group has been 
made througnout the work—a rough approxi 
mation only, mentioning first the number in the 
books, and the number to which, in the opivion 
of the authors, these may probably be reduced 
by botanists who adhere to the Linnean view 
of species ; from which it appears that upon the 
very strictest estimate their number, as 
known to botanists, is at least 95,620, In round 
numbers, it may fairly be said that about 100,000 
species of phenogamous plants are in the hands 
of botanists. The five largest orders, as well for 
genera as for species, are the following, and in 


how 


this rank : Composit, Leguminosz, Orchidew 
{ubiacew, Gramines. The bigh standing of 
the orchid family in the list will be a surprise to 
many. Linn:eus knew only a bundred species; 
fivethousand is now a moderate estimate—about 
balf as many as there are of Composite, which 
hold to their proportion of one-tenth of the 
whole. In both families every country and dis 
trict is largely peculiar in its species and types- 
The far greater prominence of Composite over 
orchids is owing to the vast number of individu- 
als in the former, their paucity in the latter. 
Those who desire to know the respective parts 
which the two authors have taken in the elabo 
ration of the ‘Genera Plantarum’ may be re 
ferred to a short article on the subject in a 
recent number of the Journal of the Linnean 
Society of London. Great thanks 
botanists are due to them both. 
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The Greek: and Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk- 
Crab at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
A Monograph. By Augustus C, Merriam, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in Colum- 

Harper & Bros. 


bia College. 1883. 


THE subject of this erudite monograph is neither 
a hard-shell nor a soft sbell crustacean, and this 
is no romance of the sea. And yet a romance it 
ist; and even those who, like Professor Jowett, 
have nut much respect for the study of inscrip- 
tions, cannot fail to catch from the perusal of 
this monograph something of the enthusiasm 
with which Pro‘essor Merriam bis 
Egyptian exploration. e mav be 
disposed to quarrel with the Professor at first 
for the numberless details of the quest, vet 
when the pamphlet is laid down the ingenuous 
reader forgives the list of the Rubrii who had 


sets out on 


However ol 


nothing to do with our Rubrius, the extracts 
from the London Times that refer to the other 
obelisk, and even the concluding bit of sent 
mentality about Miecenas and Horac: 
of whom suggests sentimentality the least in the 
world. 

To tell the story after Professor Merriam is t 
spoil it, but as the monograph is the ree 
piece of hard work faitbfully performed, it 
would be a pity not to 


. Deither 


rive the 


some notion of the pre 


4 1 
wess Which Professor Mer 
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riam found necessary in order to establish the 
reading of six words of Greek and ten words of 
Latin. The inscriptions on the crab 
found under the New York obelisk were pub 
lished by Commander Gorringe in the following 
form 


bronze 


LH KAISAPOS ANNO VIII 
BAPBAPOS ANE@HKE AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
APXITEKTON OYNTOS BARBARVS PRAEF 


MONTIOY AEGYPTI POSVIT 


ARCHITEC TANTE PONTIO 


Of course APXITEKTON OYNTOS should not have 
been divorced in this rude way. 
clearly the 
architectante of the Latin; and, without any 
further knowledge of the subject, one might 
readily conclude that the mysterious L stands 


The word is 


apyirexrovourros, Corresponding to 


for ANNO. But discrepancies had been observed, 
and Professor Merriam began to explore the 
claw of the crab, undismayed by “ knobs” 
undeterred by the ‘cuts ” 


” 


and 
and 
‘* poundings” with which the surface had been 
The Greek bad suffered less than the 
Latin, and the only thing to be done at this 


and “scratches” 


marred. 


stuge was to get up the bistory of the interpre 
tation of the mystic L which parades itself at 
the head of the Greek inscription. This L, after 
a long muster of authorities, is set down, not as 
a representative of the Greek AucaBas (with Le 
tronne), but as a conventional hieroglyphic for 
KAIZAPOS, standing as 
it does aione, is referred, in accordance 


éros (With Gardthausen), 
with 
Letronne and Franz, to Augustus Cwsar, and, 
this decided, we can draw a long breath, and 
pass on to the burning question of the year 
* Year eight does not help us unless we have 
‘*year one” to begin with. The era here meant, 
it appears, was not the Actian Era (51 B. c.), nor 
the Augustan Era (27 B. ¢.), 
received the title Augustus, 


when Octavianus 
The Egyptians had 
an era of their own, beginning two years and 
mouths before 27 B. c. 
Day of their own, August 20. When no month 
is added (and no month is added in our inserip 


some , anda New-Year's 


tion), we cannot tell whether the eighth vear is 
23 or 22 B.C. 

The Latin inscription calls somebody Prefect 
but at this ‘onfidently 
printed by Gorringe, was still an “inarticulate 
letters and marks,” and our 
careful scholar had to satisfy himself with the 
that the Greek name and the Latin name 
would prove to be the same. Now, what Bar 
None. 
nius occupied that oftice from at least 25-0 Bc 
and ** Barbarus could 


> 


25-22 by any possibility.” 


stage BARBARVS, so 


combination of 
hope 


barus was Prefect in 25-22? Ove Petro 


not have been Prefect in 
These conclusions, 
based upon ancient authority, Professor Mer 
rium found to be supported by Letronne, Franz, 
and Merivale. The Professor, for the first time. 
is greatly puzzled. * Archwology,” he gravely 
reflects, *‘ must go hand in hand with history 
at least must not 
dash her brains 
lished facts.” be done with 


the histerical facts, the archwological side had 


she .ina moment of frenzy, 


out a a solid wall of estab 





As nothing was t 


to be explored still more carefully. We cannot 
go into all the details—the “ gratifying” dis- 


covery that a letter might be S, G. R. or B: the 
‘ofa vin 


of the Latin inscription ; the traci: 


emergem left-band corner 


fan I be 


the upper 








fore H in the Greek : the JOVOUS We leome of the 
‘key that had thus unexpectedly fallen into the 
hands” of the explorer ; the search for the vol 
ume in which the confirmatory inscription is 





contained ; the cleaning of the 


inscriptions ; the 


revelation of the obscured Latin words and the 
crowning mercy of the establishment of that I 


which brings the date down from 23-22 to 15-12, 


when, as we learn from other sources, P. Rubrius 
Barbarus was Prefect of Egypt. 


We are no 









IH ; no Jonger VITI, but 


read H, but 


longer to 





XVIII Arch@ology and history” kiss 
other, and Professor Merriam has a mght to b 
proud if this feat of reconciliat: 

The interest flags after the d very t 
As was said before, we do not care mu at 
the extraneous Rubrii and the extraneous | 
nius The concluding story of Pontius 
architect, ts not without its charm ; but how 
ever interesting the antiquarian deta rv ix 


to professed antiquarians, ithas not the thi 


character of the hunt that resulted tt i 
ture of the all important 1 ‘Tl trod 
tion behind the scenes, as it were,” savs 1 
fessor Merriam, ** mav d spels e oft 

of stage-scenery, but may also w elit wi 
doubt will be eage t fruste l “on 
very cold-blooded doubt that uld fast 
anything in so glowing an at spl t 
fessor Merriam’s ** bet i the scenes l 
tailed record of such an investigation 
young students more good than the “ta 


ment of the most important results ¢ 
ina Corpus Inseripfionwm every 
be magnitied to 
is well tha 














4 ‘ giv ‘ 
detailed a unt of his rut 
Gettyst y ft h The A \ 

Potomac, July, 1803, to April, [sot y A.A 

Humphreys. Charles Seribner’s S 
THe ntents of this book wer ‘ st 
opening chapters of General Humphreys 
of the campaign of 1st 1 Virginia, t } 
cause of the length of that work a { 
separately. Compared with its predeceos t 
present volume is very disappointing a 
satisfactory The simple style, tt oar state 
ment of military ovements, the alse 
criticism found in the larger w ire | a 
But the varrative ts t fragmentary, it ass 
too much knowledge on the part of the reader 
and there is a singular lack of all full returns of 
both armies. If is ossible to ft ¢ 
Look the composition or strength of tt 
which for ni t { ted h othet 
Virginia, 

General Humpbrevs f s us 1 the first 
page that the effective infantry of the Federa 
army was but 47,048) me July Iss: bust 
does not sav what this infantry was befor he 
battle began liad he given Meade's strengt! 
then 770k enlisted” infantry men), the 
difference between the figures would perl aps 
have suggested a satisfactory explanation of 
General Meade’s slow pursuit, and the uneillit 


ness of his corps commanders to engage Lee at 
Hagerstown. The latter part of the book 1s t 
much a f General Meade’s 


cefence perations in 


falling back to Centerville, in October, and of 1 
subsequent abortive movement to Mine Run 
Here again General Humphreys omits all full 


With them 
Federal 

only half as 
ntbeR 


fighting, from 


before us, 
after 


strong 


statements of numbers. 


it is difficult to see why the army, 
flanking the Confederates 
out of their 
should have retired, without 


hastily improvised field works along Mine Run 


well entrenched lines « ipidan, 


the 


General Humphreys gives a fuller statement of 
the evidence in regard to the ferocious order of 
Colonel Dahlgren. Excellent maps accompany 


the text. 


Lecture Ss. Essays, and Sermons, by Samue 1J yhn 
Author of With 
a Memoir by Samuel Longfellow. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. Svo, pp. 466, 


son, ‘Oriental Religions.’ 


SAMUEL JOHNSON was a man hardly known 
even by name, outside of the little band of radi 
cals and transcendentalists of which he was 
reckoned a although 


aversion to any merging of his individuality in 


member, even here his 


64 
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a collective name, of which we shall speak pre 
kept him from any very active fellow- 
ship, Students of the ethnic religions knew him 
from bis works on the religions of India and 
China—much the most important contribution, 
we suppose, made by this country to the com- 
parative study of religion. Certain of hishymns 
will always be favorites with lovers of religious 
poetry, and the collection compiled by him and 
Samuel Longfellow-—-‘ Book of Hymns,’ after- 
ward revised as ‘ Hymns of the Spirit’—ranks 
among the finest collections of devotional poetry. 
A few had the privilege of listening to his ser- 
mons, preached before a small society in a hall 
in Lynn. To these the half-dozen sermons con- 
tained in this volume will be a precious memo- 


sently, 


rial. 


The volume contair memoir in 142 pages, 


and thirteen papers 4i/,,) essays, and ser- 
mons. The three thar ‘d Miyy as lectures 
bear the stamp of foreign "ON nce,” 
“ The Alps of the Ideal,” ete., an. ~ 2 


ANY 
bolism of the Sea.” The essays are pra : 


their character: “ Fulfilment of Functions” (bee. 
ing upon educxtion), “ Equal Opportunity for 
Woman,” and “ Labor Parties and Labor Re- 
form.” To these should be added, we suppose, 
the long paper upon Transcendentalism, which 
comes last in the volume. The sermons are 
strongly marked by an earnest spirituality. Mr. 
Lougfellow says of his friend’s preaching (p. 40): 
“ There was never any always 
the note of entire sincerity, revealed in the very 
These qualities marked 
his prayers hkewise ; they were the outpourings 
of a spirit reverently conscious of a Divine 
Presence, and communing directly with the In- 
finite Life and Light.” 

We have spoken of Mr. Johnson's unwillingness 
to identify himself with organizations; he was, 
says his biographer (p. 42), “always fearful of the 
tendency of organizations to bamper individual 
liberty.” In the essay upon Transcendentalism 
we find what appears to be a justification, on the 
ground of reason, of this attitude (p. 440). He 
speaks here of “that eternal dissatisfaction of 
idealists with the superficial doings around them 

with the eager fre’ and self-waste, the paltry 
propagandism of book, church, sect; their exact- 
ing demand on human nature, makes 
them, as Emerson said, ‘ strike work, in order to 
act freely for something worthy to be done.’ 
Whoso scoffs at their refusal to do special things 
that may seem to him imperative, may well con- 
sider whether, after all, the best doing is not 
Let bim pot call it unsoctal. What so- 
ciety most wants is criticism by the courage to 


mere rhetoric ; 


earnestness of his tones 


which 


being. 


choose what one respects, and to renounce and 
We reach civility 
when men recognize that one in earnest to be 
doing bis proper work is more likely to know 
what this is than ten thousand other persons 
who would set bim upon theirs.” For men of his 
own marked individuality here is an adequate 
explanation of an attitude of isolation. But for 
the ten thousand that he speaks of, how little 
noble work would be accomplished without or- 
ganization! 

Mr. Jobnson had not, we are told, the gift “ to 
put things in a way to catch the popular ear.” 
We find, however, sentences here and theret 


reprove what this disdains, 


Henry Holt & Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
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worth quoting for their point and vigor. For in- 
stance, in the fine sermon on “ Living by Faith” 
(p. 399): “ The one-sidedness of the theological 
Jonab or pessimist is sbown in this—that, while a 
sin is to him something infinitely wicked, it never 
occurs to him to call a good action infinitely good.” 
And again: “ It is always safer to hope for men 
than to despair of them—safer for one’s own 
power, at least, which depends on bis faith in 
good materials to work in” The portrait pre- 
fixed to the volume is excellent, representing an 
individuality intense, noble, spiritual, remarka- 
ble for self-poise, and with a possibility of wil- 
fulness in it. Mr. Johnson’s death, February 19, 
1882, was a serious loss to American letters and 
scholarsbip; but we are glad to learn from his 
memoir that the third and last volume of his 
‘Oriental Religions ’—“I should call it Jran 
rather than Persia, but shall not ”—is so far for- 
ward that we may probably look for its publica- 
tion. 


History and Uses of Limestones and Marbles, 
By S. M. Burnham. With 48 Chromo-litho- 
graphs. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co. 

AMONG the practical applications of geology, 

few present a greater interest or address a larger 

and more varied audience than those which re- 
late to building and ornamental stones. To 
dwellers in cities, a class which represents a for- 
midably large proportion of tbe civilized world, 
these form practically the only geological speci- 
mens with which they come into familiar and 
daily contact. It would seem patural, therefore, 
that writers on popular science should have 
early turned their attention to this subject, and 
presented in a form intelligible to the untechni- 
cal reader a description of the rocks from which 
our buildings are constructed, and the ornamen- 
tal stones which are used to decorate their in- 
teriors, of the sources from which they are ob- 
tained, and of the way in which they were form- 
ed. In point of fact, however, the literature of 
this subject, whetber popular or scientific, is 
extrewely meagre. On precious gems, which 
might properly come under the same head, there 
exist a number of small works, written, how- 
ever, from the point of view of the dilettante or 
jeweller rather than that of the scientist. So 
far as we know, the only important work on this 
subject is that of Professor Edward Hull, Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey of Ireland, on 

* Building and Ornamental Stones,’ published in 

1872. 

In spite of the fact that we are essentially a 
practical people, there bas been, until of late 
vears, an apparent reluctance on the part of our 
best scientific men to give a practical turn to 
their knowledge, and English geologists bave, 
as arule, been far more successful in populariz- 
ing geology in the true sense of the word. 
Among the many admirable investigations un- 
dertaken by the Tenth Census, tbat upon the 
quarry-stones of the United States, commenced 
by the late Dr. Geo. W. Hawes, Curator of the 
National Museum, would have supplied a great 
practical as well as scientific want. Unfortu- 
nately, bis very zeal and devotion to his work 
proved fatal to it, as he was carried away by 
rapid consumption soon after the completion of 
he gathering of bis material, and it will be 






almost impossible to find one so well fitted sci- 


entifically to carry out his plans.) The volume 
before us, which is somewhat more limited io its 
scope, and less scientific in its mude of treatment 
than Hull’s is or Hawes’s would have been, is a 
carefully-compiled and well-written treatise, 
which does great credit to its author, especially 
if that author is, as we have reason to believe, a 
woman. It is a bandsome octavo, of nearly 4C0 
pages, adorned with 48 chromo-litbographs, 1l- 
lustrative of different varieties of marble and 
serpentine, the latter stone being not altogether 
inappropriately included under this head. Un 
fortunately, these illustrations are aot directly 
referred to in the text, nor do their titles always 
appear in the index. 

Although the author disclaims in her preface 
any intention of addressing scientific readers as 
such, her book will certainly be found of value 
to many scientific men, and that value might 
have been enhanced bad she given alist of works 
consulted. It is essentially a compilation, but 
one that wust have involved the laborious read- 
ing and critical digestion of voluminous ma- 
terial. The author evidently leans to the biolo- 
gical side of geology, devoting a chapter to the 
organic remains or fossils found in lmestone, 
but making no mention of such investigations as 
Sorby’s into its microscopical structure, and the 
evidence afforded thereby of its origin. Sixteen 
chapters, covering more than 230 pages, are de- 
voted to what might be called descriptive geolo- 
gy, treating the subject by countries, and giving 
not only wbat is known of the limestones and 
marbles of the countries, but many other iate- 
resting geological] details, so that they almost 
form an epitome of the geology of each country 
—at least of what is known of it, and we note no 
essential omission. 

In looking over these chapters, it is interesting 
to observe how large a portion of the earth has 
been examined more or Jess closely by geologists. 
No known country of any importance is omit- 
ted, though the material is necessarily much 
more full in the civilized ones. Three chapters, 
for instance, are given to the United States, two 
to the rest of America, eight and part of a ninth 
to Europe, and one and a fraction to Asia, while 
one covers Japan, Australia, and Africa. These 
chapters, though necessarily crowded with facts, 
are yet written in a pleasant, discursive style, 
that sustains the interest of the reader without 
wearying him. The last four chapters, on antique 
stones and works of art, evidently a favorite 
study of the author, will be found full of interest 
by all cultivated readers. We might wish the 
index had been made by a more « xperienced 
baud, and the chromos as well, but where so 
much is well done, it would seem hypercritical, 
if not uvgallant, to complain. 
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